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B"2- OLID SLETTTH. 



CHAPTER I. 
" If you will not aid him, sir, it only remains 
for me to die!" 

The great Sleuth was sitting in his library. 
There came a ring at his door-bell, and a few 
moments later a sweet- faced girl was ushered 
into the great detective's presence. In the man- 
ner peculiar to himself, the noted criminal-taker 
glanced at her, and in that one glance read as 
much as most men would learn in an hour. The 
fair visitor appeared to be laboring under great 
distress and excitement, and for a moment could 
not speak. She was trembling; her lips moved, 
but there came no sound. 

In his kindly and reassuring manner the de- 
tective said; 

" Take a seat, miss, and calm yourself. Do 
not fear; I will listen to all you have to say. I 
am in no huny, and you need not be. " 

The girl took a seat. She was plainly dressed 
and very pretty, and hers was a fine face. She 
was evidently a girl well educated and possessed 
of great natural force of character. 

"We have had pleasant weather," said the 
detective. 
The girl managed to articulate: 
" Yes, sir." 

" Shall I give you a glass of wine? You ap- 
pear fatigued." 

" I am not fatigued, sir. I am much obliged. 
I do not need any wine; I never drink it." 
The detective smiled and said : 
' ' I never recommend it only as a medicine, 
and it is much better when one can get along 
without it." 

Sleuth was merely talking so as to enable his 
visitor to recover her composure, and he kept 
on talking about one thing and another until he 
suMieedea, so that the girl talked quite easily, 
ana then he said: 

" Now tell me the nature of your business. 
Do not l)e afraid; I will listen, and you can con- 
fide fully in me." 
" I am a teacher in a public school, sir." 
" Ah, yes; a very honorable vocation." ^ 
" I am an orphan, sir. ' ' 
"Indeed?" 

" Yes, sir; I am very unfortunate. I do not 
know that I have a living relative in the world. 
My father was a professor in a college. He died 
when I was about eleven years old; my mother 



had died some years previously. I was educated 
through a scholarship that was awarded to me 
through the influence of the president of the 
college, anil when I graduated from the Normal 
School and obtained my certificate, I came to 
New York, and through the influence of the 
college faculty secured a position as teacher in 
the New York schools. ' ' 

" Yqu are very young to teach." 

" I am past twenty, sir." 

"Indeed?" 

' ' And now, sir, I will tell you my story. 
Oh, I am so unfortunate! A few months after 
my arrival in New York I made the acquaint- 
ance of a young man." ,/ 

A shadow fell over the great thief-taker's face; 
but he made no comment, and the girl pro- 
ceeded : 

" After a few months this young man com- 
menced to visit me regularly, and we are now 
engaged to be married; but — " 

The girl stopped short. 

" Proceed," said the detective. 

" Oh, sir!" the girl ejaculated, and again re- 
mained silent. 

" Proceed," said Sleuth. 

" How can I tell you, sir?" 

" Has he deceived you?" 

"No, sir— oh, no! Hejsthe soul of honor, 
and he loves me. We were to be married in two 
weeks, but now — ' 

Again the girl stopped. 

"Proceed," said the detective. 

" Oh, sir, it is so unfortunate! Trouble— a 
terrible trouble has come upon us." 

" Tell me all about it." 

" It's terribly!" muttered the girl. 

" Why do you not get married? What has 
come between you?" 

" Albert is in jail, sir." 

" Who is Albert?" 

" The gentleman who was to become my hus- 
band." 

" His name is Albert?" 

" Yes, sir, Albert Gray." 

A spasm passed over the sweet face of the girl 
as she mentioned the" name, and her whole face 
assumed a ghastly hue. 

" So you were to marry Albert Gray?" 

" Yes. sir." 

The detective recognized the name and knew 



the circumstances in the case. The confidential 
clerk of a great firm had robbed the concern of 
nearly half a million dollars. When the rob- 
bery was discovered, and before his arrest' he 
had committed suicide. After his death papers 
wefe found implicating another* clerk in the 
office— a young man named Albert Gray— and 
pretended proofs were left to indicate that tlie 
young man Gray had been the arch-villain. 
He had not only stolen money outright, but hiid 
been guilty of forgery in many instances. In- 
•deed, the case agamst him was seemingly con- 
clusive. When confronted with an accusation 
the young man appeared overwhelmed, but in 
the most earnest manner protested his innocence; 
but, alas 1 when his record was hunted up, there 
was discovered circumstances that were strange- 
ly confirmative and corroboratory of the charge. 

It was discovered that he had been in another 
house; that he had been discharged for gam- 
bling, and it was also proven that he had been a 
regular attendant at race-tracks. No proof was 
obtained that he had previously taken anything 
that did not belong to him, as his previous em- 
ploy ers_ refused to say, and their refusal left the 
intimation that he had be#n dishonest previous 
to the last disclosure. lie had been put under 
arrest, and every effort had been used to. induce 
him to make a confession, but he sturdily de- 
nied hjs guilt. 

Over four hundred thousand dollars in bonds 
were missing, and it was supposed that the bulk 
of these bonds were subject to (he order of Al- 
bert Gray. Propositions had been made pre- 
vious ta his arrest suggesting immunity from 
prosecution if he would only confess and restore 
the plunder; but the young man maintained his 
innocence and denied all knowledge of the 
crime, and declared he knew nothing about the 
whereabouts of the plunder, and finally he was 
put in jail. 

It was declared by the oflScers that he was a 
young man, and was prepared to go up for a 
number of years, and then come forth and enjoy 
his wealth, as others h.ave done. 

"But," they added, "in this case we will 
send him up for so long a term that his stolen 
wealth will do him no good." 

All these facts were known to Sleuth, and 
they were recalled to him when the girl men- 
tioned the name of Albert Gray. 
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The detective had not given the circumstances 
much thoiiglil. and in a sujiertlcitil reading of 
the te^timonv he had concluded that the joung 
roan wai fruilty. 

He look some time to think the matter over, 
however, after the girl had made the disclosure 
of the name, and during the lime the girl sat 
watching his face, and Anally ho s^id; 

" Miss, I can not see that I can help you;" 
and it was then the girl uttered the exclamation 
with which we open our narrative: 

" If you will not aid him, sir, it only remains 
for me to die!" 



CHAPTER n. 

There came a sad expression over the de- 
tective's face. He waited while the girl strug- 
fled to repress the sobs that sought to burst 
rom her. 

" Why should you utter this threat against 
yourself, miss? Would you wish to marry a 
criminal? Do you not think it fortunate that 
this disclosure has come before you were his 
wife? Were you married, you would come 
under the cloud; now it has passed over you." 

" He is not a criminal, sir. He is as innocent 
as you or I. No, sir; it is a foul conspiracy." 

" How do you know he is innocent?" 

" He has told me he is innocent," 

" Certiiinly; he would not confess his guilt 
to you. What is your name?" 

" My name is Mary Penham. " 

■" And you think, "Mary, that this young man 
is innocent?" 

' ' I know he is innocent. ' ' 

" How do you know it?" 

" If you were to talk to him, sir, you would 
be convinced." \ 

" But you forget his record is not good." 

" Sir, I know what you mean. Can I tell 
you the circumstances under which I met this 
young man?" 

" Certainly." 

' ' I was a teacher iiTan evening school. One 
night I was on my way home, and I saw a 
young man walking ahead of me. He stag- 

fered, and I knew that he was intoxicated. He 
ell, and I stood and watched. He did not rise 
to his feet. I thought he might be dead, I 
went to him. He looked like one who was 
dead. I sought to raise him to his feet. An 
officer came along. The young man recovered 
consciousness, and, to a certain extent, his fall 
had soberedhim. When the officer raised him, 
he said to me: 

" ' Will you take him straight home? Other- 
wise I will be compelled to take him in.' I 
knew that meant an arrest, and I said : 

"' I will take him home. ' I offered the young 
man my arm, and as I did so I noticed a glitter 
in his eyes — a look of amused intelligence. He 
accepted my arm. We walked on for a short 
distance, and he said : 

" ' You are a good girl. If you had not 
offered to see me home, I would have been ar- 
rested, and that would have been ruin. I am 
already under a cloud. ' , 

" ' How can you do it?' I asked. 

" ' Well, that's the question I am asking my- 
self,' he said; and then; withdrawing from his 
hold upon my arm, he said, extending his hand : 
' I will never do it again. When I say so, I 
mean it,' We were standing under a street- 
lamp at the moment. I had a plain view of his 
face. His is a remarkable face. He is a sin- 
gularly handsome youth. His is a classic face, 
and one who looks upon it will find it hard to 
^believe that he is a villain. I will confess that 
I was charmed. I amvbut a woman) but I was 
drawn toward that young man by some strange 
spell. My deepest interest in him was immedi- 
ately aroused. I love him now. I could not 
help feeling a strange interest in him from tlie 
first moment my glance rested upon his face." 

" I have seen many rogues with very hand- 
some faces," said the detective. 

" Yes, sir; that may be true, but there is 
something in Albert's face that you will find 
different from any other face you ever saw." 

" Did you accompany him to his home?" 

" No, sir. We parted right then and there. 
But upon the following night, when I came 
forth from my school, I found him waiting for 
me." 

" Had you agreed to meet?" 

■ ' No, sir. Bui I will te perfectly frank, and 
will admit I was pleased to see hnn. He was 
perfectly sober, and if he looked handsome upon 
the previous night, he really looked far hand- 



somer as bo came forward and addre&sed me 
upon the occasion of our second meeting. ' ' 

" What excuse did he give for coming to meet 
you?" 

" lie told me that he had thought over my 
kindness of the previous night, and he had 
come over himself to express his gratitude. 
That, sir, is how I first met AUicrt Gray." 

" And how long ago is that?" 

" OvcT a year a^. 

" Has he kept his word as to drinking?" 

" Yes, sir; and he has never handled a card 
since that night." 

" But he was discharged for gambling since 
then." 

" No, sir; this discharge had taken place about 
that time, and previous to lu's first meeting with 
me. Later on he told me his story," 

" What is his history?" 

" Like me, he is an orphan. He knows noth- 
ing about his parents— that is, he does not re- 
member having a father or mother. He was 
bound out lo a farmer, who treated him badly. 
He ran away and came to New York. He got 
work and attended night school, and was very 
studious. He did get into the habit of gam- 
bling; but, sir, he told me that he had only at- 
tended a dozen horse-races in his life, and, had 
not been in a gambling-saloon a greater number 
of times. The night I saw him was the first 
time he had ever been intoxicated, and since 
that time he has never been (o a horse-race, has 
never entered a gambling-saloon, has never 
drunk a drop of liquor," 

" You believe this to be true?" 

" Yes, sir; I know it is true." 

" The evidence against hiiji is very strong." 

" It is certainly an unfortunate series of cir- 
cumstances, sir; but he is innocent." 

" Has he ever made any explanation to you 
since his arrest?" 

" No, sir," 

" Did you ask him to explain?" 

" Yes, sir," 

" And what did he say?" 

" He said he could make no explanation, be- 
cause he could not understand it himself." 

" Did he advance any theory?" 

" No, sir." 

A moment the detective meditated, and then 
said: 

" My poor child, I can not see that I can do 
anything for you, ' ' 

The girl's fair face was upturned toward him 
when he spoke, and there came over it a look of 
such absolute despair that the good-nature of 
the detective was touched, and from the good- 
ness of his great heart he said: 

"I did not say I would not try , " 

There came a look of gladness to the fair face 
that was delightful to behold, and from that 
instant the detective determined that he would 
try. 

" I can not give you any hope at present," he 
said; " but I will investigate, and I may decide 
to take hold of the case, I can not tell, " 

" How much will it cost, sir?" 

The detective smiled, 

' ' I have a few hundred dollars, sir, that were 
held in trust for me, and I have saved a little 
money, I have nearly a thousand dollars," 

"Poor child!" was the thought that ran 
through Old Sleuth's mind; 'but he said: 

"We will talk about that later on. You 
come here at this same hour of the clock to- 
morrow night, and then I will tell you how 
much it will cost. '' 



CHAPTER III. 
-The girl rose from her seat, but seemed dis- 
inclined to go. 

" What would you say?" 

" Oh, sir, if it would cost more than I have, 
I will agree to pay you a.s fast as I can." 

" If you spend all your money, how will you 
get married?" 

' The detective only made the last remark as a 
sort of diversion. 

"We are both young. We can wait. All 
that is needed now is to prove his innocence." 

" And you think I can do that?" 

" Y^es, sir, you can." 

The girl spoke with peculiar emphasis and 
confidence, and her great confidence touched 
the old detective, and as his glance softened, he 
said: 

' ' I have about retired from business, I am 
getting to be an old man; but I will say that if, 
after investigation, I feel justified In believing 



in this youDg man's innocence, I will do all I 
can to EstabDsh it, and I will do H for your 
sake." 

" You are so kindl" ,.»,.» 

" Come, come; wo will not talk about tl^t 
now, and do not place too great confidence m 
what I say. Mark well my words: my promise 
is contingent, and at present all I promise is 
to investigate. " 

" Yes, sir; I understand,' 

" You appear to have great confidence in 
me." 

" Oh, yes, sir, I have." 

. " Suppose, after I investigate, I come to the 
conclusion that the young man is guilty, what 
will you do then?" 

" Whatever you advise, sir," came the guile- 
less answer. 

"Poor girl — poor, innocent girl!" was the 
thought that again ran through the detective's 
mind. 

" We shall see, " he said. 

" I have confidence in you, sir — confidence in 
your judgment— and I have confidence in Al- 
bert, and I know that after you have investigat- 
ed you will become as thoroughly convinced of 
his innocence as I am." 

" I trust you are correct, for your own sake; 
for again I say, it I am led to believe, that the 
young man is really iunocent, I will establish 
his innocence, if it takes me the balance of my 
life to do it. And now you can go, and return 
about this time to-morrow evening, and then I 
will tell you what I can do; but — " 

The girl looked up wistfully in his face, and 
the detective resumed : 

" I fear I will have to give you the advice." 

" No, no; you will be bound to your promise 
if I can convince you that you shall be well 
paid." 

Sleuth laughed in his quiet way,, and said : 

" We shall see." 

A few moments later the detective was alone, 
and there came a change over his countenance. 

"It is a sad life-history," he said. "Yes, 
but I will keep my pioimse. But that man is 
guilty, I am satisfied of that; the proofs are 
too overwhelming," 

A littje later the detective went to his tele- 
phone and called, when the little tinkle came; 

" Is that you. Badger?" 

"Ay, ayl ' 

" Can jou leave town and see me?" 

" Certainly." 

" Come at once," 

Half an hour later a younger man than Sleuth 
— but a keen-faced, resolute-looking man — en- 
tered the great detective's presence. The two 
men lighted their cigars, and Sleuth said: 

' Old pard, I don't know but I've got a case." 

' I told you that you would get on to another 
case some day, ' ' 

" I am not on to it yef. But you have read 
up this big case down in Wall Street?" 

" You mean the case of Davis?" 

"Yes," 

" I've read it up," 

" They have got young Gray in jail," 

" Yes," 

" Did you ever see that young man?" 

"No," 

" What's your idea?" 

"He's the arch-devil in the matter. Poor 
DavisI if he hadn't killed himself, I think he 
could have established his innocence,'"' 

" He left some papers after his death?" 

" Y'^es," 

" Do you know all about those papers?" 

"Yes," 

" Tell me about them," 

Badger proceeded to tell the history of the 
papers found after the death of- Davis, and 
Sleuth lay back in his chair with his eyes closed, 
and listened. When his old-time pal had con- 
cluded, the detective said: 

" That is a pretty clear case." 

" Yes," 

" Davis committed suicide before his asrest?" 

"Yes." 

"And the papers, where were they found?" 

" They were lying on a table in the room 
where Davis killed himself." 

" Right where they could be found?" 

" Yes," 

" The suicide evidently intended- that they 
should be found?" 

" Y'es; he evidently wanted his innocence to 
be established." 

"If he was innocent, why did he kill him- 
self?" 
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" He must have been a weak man. and did 
not have the nerve to go through the ordeal." 

Old Sleuth had pulled out his book and was 
making notes, and he entered Badger's last an- 
swer, as recorded in full, and underlined the 
words " a weak man." 

" How much of a family had Davis?" 

" Only a wife and an adopted child." 

■' How did he kill himself?" 

" By shooting." 

" How did he shoot?" 

" He blew off the top of his head almost, by 
putting the pistol in his mouth. ' ' 

" Mutilated himself beyond all recognition, I 
suppose?" 

" Yes." 

" He had nerve at the last, for a weak man," 

" Oh, that don't count; weak men are more 
apt to commit suicide than men with good 
nerves." 

" That's so," assented Sleuth, with a peculiar 
gleam in his eyes. 

" What are you up to, old man? What is it 
you suspect?" 

" Oh, nothing; I'm just laying out a few 
points forflater consideration."" 

" You are making notes?" 

"Yes." 

" Are you going into this case?" 

" I don't know. By the bye, Baflger, is it 
possible that young Gray can be iunocent?" 

" That man is one of the coolest young rogues 
that ever went unlmng. He will not commit 
suicide; he has plenty of nerve." 

" Have you seen him?" 

" No; butl've talked with some of the officers 
who are on the case, aad they say he is a bad 
one." 

" Badger, I want you to do me a favor." 

"All right." 

" I want you to look up the record 6f this 
young man duriug the last year. I want to 
know if within a year he has been on a race- 
track, in a gambling-room, or whether or not he 
has been drunk or in association with spirting 
men." 

There was a knowing look on Badger's face 
as he said: 

" I'll get on to it for you." 



CHAPTER IV. 
Badgeu had been out of active work for some 
' time, but had not really retired from the pio- 
fession, and in great cases he was ready to take 
a hand. The two detectives had an extended 
conversation, and finally separated, and a. few 
mo'raents after the departure of Badger a lady 
was shown into the presence of the detective. 

" I am glad you have called, madame," said 
the detective. 
" So am I if it is a pleasure to you." 
" I'll tell you. Maggie, I've a'case on hand." 
" What! you propose to put on the harness 
again?" 

" I may or I may not, but at any rate I've 
got a little job for you. " 

" I am prepared to go to work. ' 

" There is a female teacher in School-- V" 

"Yes." 

' ■ The same girl teaches-in Night School ?" 

"Yes." 

" Her name is Mary Penham?" 
"Yes." 

" I want to know something about her." 
" When shall I report?" 
" Some time to-morrow afternoon." 
" She is tKe girl who is to marry Albert 
Gray." 
" Eh, you know her?" 
".Yes; I ciin report now." 
" You can?" 
" Yes." 

" How is that?" 

" I've been on her track for over a week." 
" You have?" 
"Yes." 

"On what lay?" 

" The fellow Gray'has put away tho.se bonds 
somewhere, and he must have a confederate; 
and who more likely to be that confederate than 
the girl he is to marry?" 
" What do you make out concerning her?" 
"■I haven't made out anything yet. I can't 
get on to one suspicious incident. She appears 
to attend to her duties; her reputation is of the 
best; she makes no denial of the fact of her en- 
gagement." 

You mean since Gray's arrest!" 
"Yes." 

" Does she boast of it?" 
"No; nor does she talk of it. But when I 



ran down on her she admitted she was to marry 
him. She is a mystery . " 
" What does she see'm like?" 
" She seems to be a very innocent girl. She 
is a sweet-faced creature, greatly beloved by the 
scholaTS under her care, and also by the teach- 
ers in her school." 
" Vou oan not get on to anything?" 
" No — say tliat she is, or was, a great deal in 
Gray a company. ' ' 
"How about her dress?' ' 
" She has never dressed save in accord with 
her position." 
" Any jewelry?" 

" I can not learn that she has ever had any." 
" Everything proper between her and the 
young man?" 

" Everything, as far as I've got on to them 
yet." 

" You say she is a mystery?" 
" Yes." 

" Why do you say so?" 
" She is so innocent looking; and yet she 
must be deep. Lam sat isfied she knows a great 
deal. I've run her under all kinds of tests, 
but can't draw her out." 
" Have you seen him?" 
" Yes, once." 

" Have you talked with him?" 
" Yes, under cover." 
"Well?" 

" He is a deep one." 
" What sort of a looking chap?" 
" .Very handsome. No one would suspect he 
was a villain." 
" Are you sure he is?" 

" No doubt; the evidence is too overwhelm- 
ing." 
" You say he is handsome?" 
" One of the handsomest fellows I ever saw." 
" He protests his innocence?" 
' ' Yes, of course. ' ' 
" What explanation does he offer?" 
" None at all; merely saj'S he can't explain it 
himself. He does not appear to have a theory." 
" You are satisfied of his guilt?" 
"Yes." 

" How do yo>i account for his demeanor?"] 
' ' He has arranged this scheme, expecting to 
be exposed, and intending to take his punish- 
ment and then come out rich; but I reckon he'll 
be pretty old when he comes out. They will 
send him up for twenty or thirty years. ' ' 

" You do not think there is any possibility of 
his innocence?" 

" He is a guilty man." 
' ' AxA you say you can not get anything' on 
the girl?" 

"No; but I've a little scheme that may 
work." 
"What is it?" 

The Lady Detective, Maggie Everett, related, 
her plan. Sleuth did not offer any protest 
against its trial, and a few moments later he 
was again alone. He sat a long time lost in 
deep thought, and ever and anon he would re- 
fer to his note-book and make little marks, and 
finally he muttered : 

"There is something strange about all this, 
and we'll all see before to-morrow night. I've 
set Badger to work, and Maggie is at work. I 
reckon I'll put on my coat, go out for a prowl, 
and do a little shadowing on my own account." 
Old Sleuth hud great confidence iu Maggie 
Everett, the Lady Detective. She was a smart 
woman. She had been his aid in times gone 
by, and he knew her judgment was good; and 
he was- not surprised when he .learned that she 
had been put on the case to hunt up those 
bonds. 

"There is one thing in. Mary Penham's 
favor," he muttered, "Maggie confirms her 
story. The Lady Detective hopes to find out 
something; but up to the present time she is at 
fault. Well, we'll see." 

Sleuth was soon on the street. He proceeded 
to head-quarters and asked to see a photograph 
of the man Davis. A picture was handed to 
him. He scanned it carefully, and there gradu- 
ally crept over his fnce an odd expression. He 
was still looking at the picture when a hand 
was laid on his shoulder, and looking up, he 
recognized Badger. 
" Halloo, Badger!" 
" That's Davis's photograph?" 
"Yes." 

" What do you think of it?" 
" I think you were mistaken." 
" I was mistaken?" 
" Yes, you were mistaken." 
"I was?" 
"Yes." 



" How?" 

Sleuth indulged in one of his old-time smiles, 
and, with a peculiar emphasis and manner, 
said: 

" That fellow was not a weak man.'' 

"What the devil is he getting at?" was 
Badger's comment. 



CHAPTER V. 

' " You've got a theory, old man?" said Bad 
ger, after a moment. 

" Oh, no, not specially; but you know. Bad- 
ger, I never believe all I hear." 

" Let us into your idea." 

" Not to-day — to-morrow. But you attend 
to the little matter I asked of you, will you?" 

" Oh, certainly: I'll get that down all right." 

" Good-night, Badger." 

" You want to shake me?' ' 

" Yes. I may have a theory when I see you 
again. ' ' 

Sleuth went away, end Badger, turning to 
another detective who was present, remarked.' 

" That man is a wonder. He goes into things 
as though he possessed supernatural powers." 

" He may be in league with the devil." 

" I'd believe so it it were not that he is too 
good a man He has a heart as soft as a wom- 
an's, and men who are so clo,se to the devil are 
not apt to be as good and true as he is." 

" Sleuth is a good-hearted man." 

" You bet! And if he goes into a new case, 
it's his heart takes him into it." 

" Is he on a new case?" 

"I'don't know yet; but I should not be sur- 
prised if he were to get into a case." 

Meantime, Sleuth had gone off about his busi- 
ness. He wandered up town to a well-known 
sporting house. It was late; but sporting men 
are not apt to turn in early. The- detective 
glanced around, and there was a flutter. He 
was well known, and his glance over an as- 
semblage like the one he was survoj'ing might 
mean something to one of them. His eye finally 
fell on the man he Wf^nted to see, and when the 
man came to him in answer to his signal, he 
took his arm and walked him out of the place. 

" What do you want of me, old man?" 

" You need not fear, Andy; I only want to 
ask you a few questions." 

" I've business on hand. Can't you stand 
here and tell me what you want?" 

The detective came to a halt, and his wonder- 
ful eyes were fixed on the man whom he had 
called out. 

" What's the matter, Andy?" he demanded. 

" Oh, nothing, only I've got an engagement. " 

" Why, man, you're pale!'' 

"Ami?" 

" Yes." 

" I've been sick." 

" Bah! What docs it mean? You have not 
been wanted lately?" 

" No; but to tell the truth, it makes a man 
shake to talk to you, especially a man -with my 
record." 

Old Sleuth laughed, and said: 

" Why, you goose, I only wanted to have 
you go with me and identify a man." 

Andy trembled like an aspeu-leaf. 

" Who is it?" he asked. 

" An old fellow whom I've lost sight of for a 
long time. He's under cover, I think, but you 
would know him." 

The man's excitement increased. 

" Will it not -do to-morrow?" 

" Yes; it is not an important matter. 

"All right; I'll go with you to-morrow. 
Where shall I meet you?" 

" Oh, I'll find you when I want you. I can't 
get my man treed at any given hour." 

The two men separated, and Sleuth, when 
once again alone, muttered: 

" Well, I'll be hanged! That was queer; 
and that means something, eh? What have I 
fallen on to? We'll , see— yes, ■we'll see, I 
reckon. It's funny, but it's my old luck. I 
wasn't looking, for anything there; but, great 
Scottl I'm beginning to have a theory, as sure 
as guns, and it's a strange one, too. But let her 
work. I mean business now, and no mistake." 

As our story progresses our readers will learn 
how important tJie little incident we have de- 
tailed really was, and also how keen and sharp 
were the detective's powers of observation. 
Sleuth had lost none of his original shrewdness. 
He was not, strictly speaking, an old man. 
There was plenty of grit in him, as will be 
demonstrated. 

He did not push his inquiries 'any further 
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that night. He had got on to the verge of a 
theorj', and he determined to lay low and watch. 

On the day following the incidents wc have 
dcscriljed, the warden of the Tombs was seated 
in bis office, when a queer-loolsing old couniry- 
man wa.'s u.'^hered into his presence. 

" Good-morning, boss," said the odd-looking 
old fellow. "Be you the keeper\if this 'ere 
old buryin'-platcV" 

" Yes, I am the keeper." 

" Glad to sec yez. Sliake." 

The old man extended his hand and went on, 
saying: 

"There's one thin? about your old buryin'- 
place I lilie. A fellow don't always have to 
wait so long for the resurrection day, eh?" 

The old man laughed, and the warden looked 
very stem . . , 

" Have you any business with me?" 

" Yci, I have. " 

" Well, open your business to me at once." 

" Halloo! seems to me you are in a durned 
hurry." , 

" I have no time to waste, mister." 

" Nor I, nuther." 

" Well. %velt! what do you want!" 

" You've a prisoner here?"' 

" Yes, I've quite a number." 

" One in particular?" 

"Which one?" 

" That's what I'm going to tell you." 

" Be quick." 

" You'll get took sick if you always hurry so, 
old man, Nowyou just take your time; I'm in 
no hurry." / 

" I shall have you ejected it you don't proceed 
to name your business." 

"iGot a bouncer here, eh?" 
■ Yes, I'*e a boifhcerhere." 

" Show him up. I've read about those 'ere 
fellows, but I've never seen one. I'd like a 
run in with one of '^m. Send along your 
bouncer." 

The warden was getting really irritated, and 
he said: ^ 

" I'll gi«e you just one minute to name your 
business, or I'll bounce you into the Tombs." 

" That's jusi what I want, boss. I want to 
go into yer old buryin'-place. " 

" If you sr.0 in, you'll stay." 

"Willi?" 

"Yes."' 

" Let her go. I'll stay." 

The warden rose from his seat and started to 
approach his visitor, when suddenly he halted, 
gazed a moment, and exclaimed : 

" By all that's— " 

'•' That'll do; I want to have a tall^^ with that 
young fellow Gfray . ' ' 

" Are you on that case?" 

" I'll tell you later on." 

" How do you want to be introduced?" 

" I've shown you." 

" Good! I'll go as your messenger myself." 

" Thank you " 

The warden proceeded to the cell of the young 
man Albert Gray, and said: 

" There is a curious old fellow down-stairs 
■who wishes to see you." 

".Who is he?" 

" Some of your country relatives, I guess." 

" I've got no country relatives; but you can 
show lilra up if it accords with your rules." 

A moment later the great detective was 
ushered into the cell of Albert Gray, and the le- 
Bull of his visit was the most extraordinary that 
ever followed a similar incident. 



CHAPTER VI. 

As the strange-appearing old man entered tne 
cell, the keeper locked the gate and withdrew, 
and the prisoner gazed at his visitor in a curi- 
ous sort of way. 

" Good-morning, young man." 

The prisoner made no answer. 

"I say good-morning, young man," reiter- 
ated the visitor. 

Still the prisoner maintained silence. 

" Have you lost your tongue?" * 

" No, sir." 

" Only TOur liberty, eh? Well, well, that is 
a valuable thing to I'we. Your name is Gray?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" What was your father's name?" 

" I suppose his name was Gray." 

" You suppose so?" 

" Y'es, sir." , 

" Y'ou are not sure?" 

" No, sir." 

" That's strange. Y'ou don't know the 
name of your father?' ' 



" It's imfortimate, sir. His name may h.ivc 
Iwen Gray. I don't know, as I never knew my 
father." 

' Nor your mother?" 

" No. sir." 

" What do you know about yourself?" , 

" I was taken from an orphan asylum by an 
old farmer up in Saratoga County, New Y'ork." 

" Pid he never tell you anything?" 

" Oil, yts." 

" What did he tell you?" 

" Well, a'jout every day he told me I was a 
lazy fellow." 

" Did he tell you nothing about your family 
history?" 

" No, sir." 

" He only told you that you were a lazy fel- 
low?" 

" Y''es, sir." 

" Was it the truth he told you?" 

"I reckon it was, sir. I did not like farm 
work, and I did not like the farmer and his 
family." 

"Why not?" 

" They were coarse, vulgar people, and he 
was a blasphemous man, cruel to me." 

" Cruel to you?" 

"Yes." 

" How?" 

" He gave me Hut little to eat, made me work 
hard, and beat me unmercifully upon the slight- 
est provocation." 

" How did you come to part?" 

" I ran away." 

" How long ago was that?" 

" About twelve years ago." 

" How old are you now?" 

" Twenty-four." 

" And what have you dohe since?" 

" Earned niy living the best I could. But 
will you tell me, sir, why you ask me all these 
questions? Who are you?" 

" I will tell you presently, yoUng man. Is 
the farmer living yet who used to thrash you so 
unmercifully?' 

■ ' 1 suppose he is, sir; I haven't heard of his 
death." 

".Have you seen him since you ran away?" 

" Yes, sir; once." 

" Under what circumstances?" 

" I sa|ip him get off the train once when I was 
selUng newspapers around the depot." 

" Did he see you?" 

".No, sir; I ran away." 

'' About bow long was that after you left 
him?" 

" About two years." 

Our readers may think the questions recorded 
all irrelevant and very silly; but the detective 
had a deep purpose in asking them, as will be 
revealed as our narrative progresses. 

" You have not seen him since?" 

" No, sir." 

" Nor heard from him?" 

" No, sir." 

" V/hen you first came to New York you sold 
papers?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" What did you do afterward?" 

" Why should I enter into an account of my 
early struggles, sir?" 

" I'll tell you. I am an old man, and I've an 
idea I know something about you. I've beard 
your name before. I want to befriend you; 
you need not be afraid to answer me." 

" I am not afraid, sir," 

" After you sold papers, what did you do?" 

" I secured a position in a lawyer's office. 
While I was there I went to night school and 
studied hard, and my employer took great in- 
terest in me. and helped me with my studies." 

" How did you chance to leave him? Why 
did you not remain and become a lawyer?" 

" The lawyer had a' client who took a fancy 
to mc, and he made me an offer to enter his 
store." 

" Which you accepted?" 

" Yes, sir, upon the advice of the lawyer." 

" What was the lawyer's name?" 

" Nesbit, sir." 

' ' Where is he now?' ' 

" Dead, sir." 

" And you went with the client?" 

" Yes, sir." 

'I How long were you with that house?" 

" About four years, sir." 

" How was it you left them?" 

The young man did not answer. 

" Come, tell me the whole story." 

" Iwould, sir, but it involves anol 

" It involves another?" 

" Yes, sir." 



> another.' 



" Never mind who it involves; tell me tho 
slorv." . ,, 

""I commenced lo gamble, sir. 

" You did?" 

" Yes, and I drank a little." 

" You gambled and drank?" 

" Yes. sir." 

" And, as usual, your drinking and gambling 
has landed you in jail?" 

The young man did not answer. 

" What I say is true?" added the old man. 

' ' If appears to be true. " 

" It appears to be true?" 

' ' Yes, sir. " 

" Is it not true?" 

" No, sir." 

" You must have some explanation." 

" I have, sir." 

" Speak plainly to me." 

" You are a stranger, sir." 

" Not so great a stranger as you may think." 

' ' What is your object in asking me all these 
questions?" 

' ' I have an object, and at the proper time I 
will explain it." 

" I do not think I have anything more to say 
about myself." 

" Come, young man, tell me all the facts; 
you will never regret it." 

The young man meditated a moment, and 
during the time his handsome eyes were fixed 
upon his visitor, s nd at length he said : 

" I have no friends; it makes no difference 
indeed; the man who should have come lo my 
rescue has failed to do so. I will tell the truth, 
but I trust, sir, that you will not make public 
what I tell you." 

" You can trust me." 

" I was cashier, sir, in the house where I was 
brought up. The assistant cashier was a spn 
of one of the members of the firm; he took 
money that, did not belong to him. I discov- 
ered that I was short; I did not know how it 
had occurred; I got frightened and related the 
facts to the assistant. He was a dashing young 
fellow, really good-hearted. He sympathized 
with me, and suggested that we set out to make 
up the money' between us. We took more 
money and gambled with' it, and v.e lost instead 
of winning enough to make up the deficiency, 
and finally I concluded to stop right short. I 
did so, and made a full confession to a member 
of the firm. He did not believe my story, al- 
though I told him the truth, and I was threat- 
ened with arrest, and then his own son came 
forward and corroborated my statement. He 
went further, and admitted "that he was the 
original thief, and that he was the one who sug- 
gested the gambling. He confessed to his 
methods, the amount he took, and the dates of 
the former thefts, and the result was I was dis- 
charged from the employ of the firm on con- 
dition tliat I would never reveal what had oc- ' 
curred." 

The detective listened attentively to this 
strange but straightforward confession, and 
after a moment said : 

' Proceed. I desire to hear the whole of this 
strange tale." 



CHAPTER VII. 

' There is little more to be told, " said the 
young man. 

"But did you give up gambling? ' 

" No, sir, not at once." 

"Nor drinking?" ' 

" I never did drink much." 

" Tell me all the story." 

" After I was discharged I did not know 
what to do, and I did gamble. One night I got 
intoxicated, and I was desperate, and that night 
I met an angel." 

The old man pretended to start back, and re- 
peated: 

" You met an angel?" 

" Yes, sir, an angel." 

" A leal angel?" 

" Yes, sir, a real angel." 

" Nonsense 1 Young man, you are super- 
stitious." 

" No, sir, I am not superstitious." 

" Tell me about the angel." 

"Ah! that is a matter that will not Interest 
you." 

" Yes, everything in connection with your 
past life interests me." 

" I do not see how it can." 

" It does, and in the end you will see. You 
said you had no friends. Come, tell me all the 
facts, and may he you will have a friend where 
you don't look for one. " 
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The detective had a winning way with him, 
He possessed that rare quality called magnet- 
ism — personal magnetism — a .quality which 
gives the possessor great persuasive power over 
those with whonj they may come in contact. 
The young man was evidently under the spell 
of this magnetism, and after a moment he said : 
" I don't care; I will tell you all." 
" Yes, tell me all." 

The prisoner proceeded and described the 
scene that occurred upon the night when he first 
met the fair-faced girl, Mary Penham; but he 
went more into details, and fepeated the kind 
and encouraging words that the fair girl spoke 
to him, and admitted that it was through her 
influence th^t he decided to stop short and make 
a man of himself. He told the whole story un- 
reservedly, and when he had concluded, the de- 
tective said : 

" I am glad you have told me this. And now 
tell me how you happened to secure a position 
in the house whose members are your accusers." 
" I made the acquaintance of a young man 
who told me about the vacancy. I applied for 
the position, and the gentleman whose son had 
been the first cause of my trouble was my 
sponsor. To him I referred. He did not like 
to indorse me, but did so for fear that I might 
tell the whole story." 

" Since you have been in this last trouble 
your previous character, I understand, has been 
assailed?" 
"Yes, sir." 

" Why did not the gentleman whose son got 
you into the trouble vindicate you?" 

" Because he feared to implicate his son, who 
has reformed, and who is about to marry a 
young lady of great wealth," 
■ " He has turned against you?" 

" Not actively; but by Ms silence he^ermits 
me to suffer. ' ' 

' ' And now, young man, how about the pres- 
ent charge against you?" 

" I am as innocent as a child unborn." 
" "Who is the real culprit?" 
" The man Diavis, who killed hioiself." 
" Were you aware of his doings?" 
" No, sir." 

'*Did you ever suspeqt him?" 
"No, sir. He was always very kind to me; 
and when the disclosures came, I was as much 
surprised as any one." 

" But do you know that after his death papers 
were found inculpating you?" 
" Yes, sir, I know that." 
" And you rte innocent?" 
" I am." 

" But is not the testimony of a dying man 
very conclusive?" 
The y&uttunade no answer. 
<' You still declare your innocence?" 
"Ida" 

" Then how do you account for those papers?' ' 
The young man did not answer. 
" Come, answer me." 
" No one will believe me." 
" I may believe you. " ' 

" He did not expect an exposijre so soon." 
"Explain," 
Again the young man was silent and tiought- 
f ul, and again the detective said : 
" Come, tell 'me just what you think." 
" My theoly may appear ridiculous." 
" Never mind; let me hear your theory." 
" I think, sir, Davis was a cold-blooded vil- 
lain." 
" Well?" 

" His kindness to me was all a sham." 
" Well?" 

" He was deliberately weaving a net- work 
about me." 
"How?" 

" H^ intended to rob the firm, and had he not 
been exposed so soon, he would have had me so 
Involved that he would have put the appearance 
of guilt upon me. He was preparing the docu- 
ments with that intention." 
" This is a strange story." 
" Yes, sir; but it is a true story." 
" Have you ever mentioned this story to any 
one?" 
'■ No, sir.'- 
"Why not?" 

"It would have been of no use. Thetoan 
Davis is dead." 
^"" "That's so; but if he meant to die, why 
-should he, a dying man; seek to inculpate you, 
whom he knew to be innocent?" 
"That, to me, sir, is a mystery." 
" And you are really innocent?" 
"lam." 
" And you really had no part in this robljery ?' 



" I am iu9 innocent as a child unborn." 

" There must be a large sum secreted' some- 
where. ' ' 

' ' Yes, sir; he took bonds and securities to the 
amount of half a million." 

" Where is this money?" 

" I do not know, sir. How should I know?" 

" But 'you must have « theoiy." 

" I have no theory, sir. It is all a very great 
mystery to me." 

" Come, you must have some idea.'" 

" I have an idea; yes, sir." 

" What is your idea?" 

Again the young man was thoughtful, and 
then said : 

" I believe there is a woman in the case." 

" A woman in the case?" repeated the de- 
tective. 

" Yes, sir." 

"How?' 

" I can not see how a dying man would seek 
to implicate me. His wife may have been in 
collusion with him, and when he died, she may 
have laid out those documents implicating me, 
knowing of their existence, in order to get away 
with the proceeds of the robbery." 

It was the detective's turn' to meditate a mo- 
ment, and finally he said: 

'.' Your theory is at least plausible, for it does 
not appear as a probable thing that a dying man 
would implicate an innocent man. He could 
gain nothing by it. " 

"I have another theory, sir." 

" Ahl you are getting up plenty of theories 
now." 

" None of them will help me, however." 

" What is your other theory?" 

" I will not name it. But one thing I declare, 
I am innocent." 

" And do you expect to establish your inno- 
cence?" 

" No, sir." 

" What will you do?" 

" Nothing. My life is blasted. " 

" You will make no effort to clear yourself?" 

" I will simply declare my innocence; but no 
one will ever believe it. " 

" Yes, young man, I believe you are inno- 
cent," said the detective. 

" You believe I am innocent, sir?" 

"Yes." 

" Who are you?" 

There followed a pause, and then our great 
old hero said : 

" I am Old Sleuth, the Detective." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The young man started back upon hearing 
the unexpected announcement, and stared in 
wild bewilderment, an|d after a moment, with 
his handsonje eyes bulging, he repeated : 

" You are Old Sleuth?'^ 

" I am." 

" The detective?" 

"Yes." 

" And you believe I am-innocent?" 

"I do." 

" And how is it you are here?" 

" Believing in your innocence, I am deter- 
mined to establish it." 

The lad grasped the old detective's hand, and, 
his face beaming with gratitude, he exclaimed : 

" How I thant jroul How kind you are, and 
how good I But, sir, you can never prove my 
innocence. " 

' ' If you are innocent, I will prove it. Yes, 
sir, I will establish it to the satisfaction of every 
one." 

" And why should you seek to do so?" 

" I'm getting along in years, and I'm out of 
the business; but my attention was called to 
your case, and I began to think it over, and it 
dawned upon me thUt there was a possibility 
that you were innocent; and if you were ir^o- 
cent, I began to think I was the only man who 
could establish it; and I feel it is true, and I 
feel it a duty to do all I can for you." 

" One moment, sir. Who Called your atten- 
tion to my case?" 

" That does tiot matter." 

"I know." 

" You know?" ■ 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, who?" asked the detective, with a 
smile upon his face. 
' " Mary Penham, sir.'' 

" Did she tell you she Tyas coming to see me?" 

"No, sir." 

" Then why do you say she interested me?" 

"Is it not true? 

"Yes, it is true." 



" She is an angel." 

" Well, for her sake, as well as your own, I 
will take up this case. And now listen to me: 
you must not let any one know I have been 
here, ' ' 

" I will not," 

" You have. counsel?" 

" There was a man come here who offered to 
take my case." 

" Did you engage him?" 

" No, sir." 

"Do not engage any counsel; leave that all 
to me. If any one offers to serve you, just tell 
him the court will assign you counsel. And now 
mind, you must keep your own counsel, and you 
can be hopeful. You must not worry and lose 
your Health, for I tell you all will be well." 

" Who will pay you, sir?" 

" Never mind about my pay." 

" And you will really undertake mv case?" 

"I will." 

" Can I offer one suggestion?" 

"Certainly." ^ 

" If those bonds were found in the possession 
of another, it would look good for me?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

' ' If they were found m the possession ot a 
relative of "Davis, it would look still better?" 

" It would." 

' ' Then shadow that woman — the wife of 
Davis." 

" Oh, leave that to me." 

" If my innocence is to be established, it must 
come from that quarter." 

" I will find out the right quarter for estab- 
lishing your innocence. Never you fear about 
tjiat." 

The detective held a few moments' further 
conversation with the young man, and then de- 
parted. Before leaving "the jail, he held a few 
moments' conversation with the warden. 

" I want you to be as kind to that young man 
as you can," he said, " and I will pay all the 
expenses for extra meals." 

" Are you on this case, old man?" 

" Yes; and I do not want any one to know 
that I am, or that I have been here." 

"That's all right. And what is your idea?" 

" "What is yours?" 

" Between you and me, it is possible it is a 
job." 

"A job?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

" It is possible the young fellow is innocent, 
after all. I've had considerable experience 
with criminals of all kinds. He does not appear 
like a criminal to me. " 

" Between you and me, the youiig man is in- 
nocent." 

" I believe it possible; and, as you are on the 
case, I'll tell you something. A veiled lady 
was.heje." 

" Ahl the young girl he was to marry?" 

" No; a veiled woman." 

" Well?" 
• " She tried to play me." 

" How?" 

" She gave orders that the young man should 
have every attention, and said that she would 
pay the bill. I asked her who she was, and she 
said she was a wealthy lady; that she"^itied the 
prisoner and wanted to see that he was comfort- 
able, but did not wish any one to know of her 
interest in his comfort." 

" She sought to fool you?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

" Bahl she is no lady; she is one of 'em." 

" One of them?" 

"Yes." 

" Explain." 

" Well, I got under her veil." 

" And what did you see?" 

" A woman's face." 

" And you recognized it?" 

"Idid." 

" Who was the woman?" 

" Davis's wife." 

" You knew Davis?" 

" I knew the woman." 

"When?" 

" Oh, years ago." 

" Who is she?" 

" 1 '11 tell you who she was." 

" Who?" 

"The widow ot ." 

Old Sleuth gave a start. The name the war- 
den mentioned was that of a man who had de- 
frauded a bank years previously, and he had 
killed himself. His body had "been found la 
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the river, but his plunder was recovered after when the time comes, I will speak, and don't 
his death. vm, fn,™. i. ■ • ^ 



his death 

" This ij! news." said Sleuth. 

" Yes, old man; and I tell you they were a 
bad lot. Go for llie woman," 

" You can rest assured I will run this affair 
down. Will tlie woman come here again?" 

" 1 don't know." 

" Did she fall to the fact that you had recoe- 
nized her?" 

"No; I did not let on. What do you take 
me for?" 

" And it struck you that this young man 
mjght be innocent?" 

;|Yes." 

"Does it not look bad for him— tha interest 
of this woman?" 

" No." 

" Why not?" 

" Bah! you need not ask me that question. 
I am only giving you the facts; go and work on 
tiem. ' 

" You'll keep mum?" 

" I will, sure." 

Old Sleuth departed, and as he walked along 
he was lost in deep thought. He proceeded di-- 
rect to the store where young Gray had been 
employed. He asked for the son— the young 
man who had been implicated with the prisoner 
m the gambling scheme. He found the youns 
man a bright young fellow, and said to him: 

" Have you a few moments to spare?" 

" Yes, air." 

" Will you come with me?" 

" Yes, sir." 

The two went to a restaurant, and when they 
were seated, the detective asked: 

" Do you know young Gray?'' 

" I do." 

II What do you think of him?" 

" I think he is one of the squares! young fel- 
lows on the top of the earth." 



CSHAPTEB IX. 

There came a pleased smile over Ihe old de- 
tective's face upon hearing the young man's re- 
ply, and after a moment he said: 

" You believe him to be one of the squarest 
men on earth?" 

" Yes, I do. You'r? a detective, and I'm 
glad to have a chance to say so." 

" I'm a detective?" 

"Yes." 

" How do you know?" 

" Oh,|I've been expecting one of you fellows 
to see me all the time." 

II Then you believe Albert Gray is innocent?" 

" Yes, I do; he is one of the most unfortunate 
f fellows on earth." 

" He is?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

" In being accused when he is innocent." 

" He is in a bad scrape now." 

" I know it." 

" He was once with your house?" 

" Yes. ' ' 

" He had some trouble?" 

" Yes, but was innocent." 

" He was?" 

"Yes." 

" How is it that no one from your house has 
come forward to testify to that effect?" 

" There has been no trial." 

11 No." 

" When the trial comes, Iwillgoand testify " 
, ," You will go and testify?" 

Yes." 
II What will you testify to, sir?" 
II Oh, it's time enough when the time comes." 
" I know something about the affair in vour 
house." ■' 

"You do?" 
"Yes." 

" What do you know?" 
The detective related the circumtances just as 
they had been told to him by young Gray; and 
when he had concluded, the young man to whom 
he was talking said : 
" That's square. " 
" What is square?" 
" What you say." . 
" Are those the facts?" 
" Yes." 

" And are you ready to testify?" 
" Yas, I am.-" 
V* It will hurt you." 

"I don't care; I will not let the boy suffer 
by keeping my mouth shut. I would have 
spoken before if it were not for my father. But 



you forget it. 

" You are a fine young man. How did you 
get into the trouble?" 

" Oh, -I got to betting on the races; but I've 
learned a lesson." 

"That's good. And now let me tell you 
there is no need for you to testify." 

" No need?" 

"No." 

" Why not?" 

" It would hot help his case." 

" But I see where you stand. You are on the 
other side. I will testify." 

" You will not, if the prisoner asks you not 
to do so?" 

Certainly I will not, if a request comes 
from him." 
" You have said nothing to any one so far?" 
" No, sir." 

" Do not say anything to any one unless you 
are called upon to do so." 

" I'll promise that much; but remember, I am 
ready to open up any time when it will do Al 
any good." 
'' That is all right. You are a good fellow." 
When the detective was again alone, he medi- 
tated. He had worked a good game when he 
first went to the jail. He asked a great many 
questions, in order to test the prisoner's truth- 
fulness, and in a few moments he- was fully sat- 
isfied that the young man was very truthful; and 
in his interview with the young man who had 
been previously implicated with Gray, our hero 
got another testimony in favor of the young 
man's truthfulness. 

After leaving the young man, our hero pro- 
ceeded to his home, and there remained nntil he 
received a visit from Badger. The great Wall 
Street Detective entered, took a seat, and said: 

" Old comrade, you're a wonder." 

" I am?" 

" Yes." 

"How?" 

" Well, you do get on to things." 

"Do I?" 

"Yes." 

"Well?" 

" I've tumbled." 

" Have you?" 

"Yes." 

" Well?" 

" You're into this'case." 

"AmiY" ( 

" You are," 

"Well?" 

" You think the young man innocent " 

" Do I?" 

" You do." 

" What makes you think so?" 

" Because I begin to think so myself " 

Old Sleuth smiled. 

" What makes you think so?" 

" I've been Iqoking up his record." 

"Well?" 

" It's a good one." 

" He hasn't gambled much lately?" 

" Not for over a year." 

" He hasn't drunk liquor?" 

" Not a drop." 

" That Jooks well." 

" It does; and I've had a talk with the men 
who are on the case." 

"Well?" 

" They all think the lad is guilty." 

" Oh, certainly." 

" But these stories don't accord with the 
facts.^ They can't find out that he had any 



" Oh, she is not troubled as far as he is con 
cemed. She is a poor innocent woman. " 

" Yes, a very poor innocent woman." 

" Halloo, old fellowl" 

" Have you seen her?" 

"No," 

"She is ." 

"Ell?" ejaculated Badger. 

A moment the Wall Street Detective medi- 
tated, and then said, in a thoughtful tone; 

' ' 'That speaks volumes. ' ' 



" Not even a woman?" 
" No, not even a woman." 
" And yet they think he is suiltv?" 
"Yes." ^ ■'■ 

" Badger, he is innocent." 
♦T, V *^°l'eht so- Yes, I thought you were of 
that mind, and possibly that is the reason I 
looked on the other side of the case." 

" Ah! now you've struck it, old fellow. It is 
always necessary to look on both sides " 

M X""',^*^ "SW. Have you seen the 'lad?" 

Yes. 
II What does he say?" 

II Enough to convince me that he is innocent " 

there is a lady in the case?" 

Yes, two." 
"Two?" 
"Yes." 

"I only know of one. " 
" Which one?" 
II The young girl he was to marry " 

How about Mrs. Davis?" 



CHAPTER X. 

WHEif Badger, the great Wall Street De- 
tective, said, "'That speaks volumes, " his re-' 
mark meant something, and after a few mo- 
ments' thought, he said: 

" Sleuth, I've always, had a. suspicion about 
that affair." 

" So have I, Badger." 

"It was not in my way, after the plunder 
tvas lecovered, to follow it up, but when you 
tell me th'at this Mrs. Davis is the widow, I am 
' a thinker.' that's all." 
" She is that man's widow." 
"And did you .suspect it?" 
" I got on to it." 
' And you have a theory?" 
" Yes, i have." 

" Are you going into the case?" 
" Yes, I am." 
" Not for money?" 
" Suppose we recover those bonds?" 
" That's so." 

" You go and see the losers?" 
" I see." 

" Make your tei-ms. ' The laborer is worthy 
of his hire. ' ' ' 
" You bet." 
"Go." 

"I'm off, pard." 

Later in' the evening the sweet-faced girl, 
Mary Penham, was ushered into the presence of 
the great Sleuth. The girl's face was pale in- 
deed. She showed that she had suffered a great 
deal since the previous evening. Indeed, anx- 
iety makes fearful ravages in a few hours iri 
one's looks. 

" Good-evening," said the detective. 
The girl tried to speak, but could nc»t, and 
the detective said : 
" It's all right." 

The moment he spoke the words the girl ut- 
tered a cry and burst into tears. The detective 
lei her weep. He thought it would do her good. 
He -was a patient man, and, besides, he knew 
the nature of tears. 
At length the girl managed to say; 
" Do I understand you aright?" 
" I think you do." 
"You have investigated?" 
" I have." 
" Ah, sirl" 
" I am convinced. " 
" Of Albert','! innocence?" 
"Yes." 

" And you will help him?" 
"I will." 

The girl fell upon her knees and grasped the 
detective's hand and kissed it. 

II Take it slow, miss," said the old thief-taker 
You will aid .him?" 

II I will. Yes, I will establish his innocence " 
Can you?" 

"Well, we'll see." 

" And, sir, how much will it cost?" 

"In money?" 

"Yes." 

"Nothing." 

','. !J°" ™".st °ot give yo^r time for nothing." 
No, I will not." ^ 

" I do not understand." 

"The detective smiled kindly down on the airl 
and said: - ° ' 

"Rise and'listen. If I go into this case. I 
Jail restore the 'plunder to the rightful ownws 
They will pay me for my trouble, and in recov^ 
Tl^i! ':?]'""^^''I^'" establish the innocence 
of Albert Gray. So you .see it is all right " 

„ I Have one thing to fell you, sir " 
Yes, tell me all you know " 

"I think — " 

The girl stopped. 

II Go ahead," said Sleuth. 

" I think I have been shadowed. " 

The detective laughed right out, and said- 
I shouldn't be surprised. But who I 
shadowed you?" 

"A woman." 

"No one else?" 
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" Yes; several men, I think, have been watch- 
ing me." 

' ' You need not mind them. ' ' 

" Will they do me any harm?" 

" No." 

■" Am I liable to be arrested?" 

"No." 

" Yoii are sure?" 

" I am." 

" And vou saw Albert?" 

"Idid." 

" And he convinced you of his innocence?" 

" Yes." 

" 1 said he would do so." 

"He did." 

" Aud have we reason to hope?" 

"Yes." 

" And I am to pay you nothing?" 

" Nothing." 

" Then I can go down to the jail?" 

" To see Albert?" 

" Yes. and — " 

"Well?" 

" I can order delicacies for him, poor boy?" 

' ' You need not bothei;; and, what is more, do 
not go there too often. In a few days we will 
have him out of there." 

" You will get him freed?" 

" Certainly. 

"On bail?" 

" No; freed— his innocence proved." 

" So soon?" 

" Possibly— yes. And now you go home and 
attend to your duties. I tell you that I believe 
in his innocence, and I tell you that I will es- 
tablish his innocence. You need have no fear. ' ' 

After renewing her expressions of gratitude, 
the beautiful girl went away, and she carried in 
her bosom a lighter heart. 

An Imur following the incidents We have de- 
scribed, Badger, Sleuth, and the woman Mag- 
gie Everett were together. They were holding 
a consultation, and the detective said: 

" This case is a dead open and shut. I see 
through it all." 

" Let me see your notes, pard." 

The detective passed over his little .boot, and 
Badger studied the notes a few moments, and 
then said: 

" By ginger! but you have reasoned up to a 
conclusion." 

" I have; and now let's get down to our work. 
Badger, you must follow up this fellow Martin. 
He knows something." 

" What dees he know?" 

" A great deal." 

" On what lay will I take him?" 

" I'll give you your cue presently. And now, 
Maggie, we depend upon you." 

" Whom must I follow?" 

" Mrs. Davis." 

" I thought so. Let me see your notes." 

The little note-book was passed to the woman. 
She looked it over, and said : 

" Ah, I see. I know now how I must work 
It." 

" Y'es; Iwantto know all about that suicide. " 

"Yes." 

" And where the noor fellow was buried." 

"Yes." 

" I want all the facts." 

" You shall have them." 

" Certainly I shall." 

" Old man, I see your part." 

" Do you?" 

"I do." 

" Well, what is it?" 

" You will trail the living, not the dead." 

" You've got it to a dot. ' 



CHAPTER XI. 
Old Sleuth, Badger & Co. held a long 
consultation, and each was assigned a specific 
part of the work. On the day following the 
consultation, Old Sleuth went to the town 
where the man Davis had killed himself, as it 
was reported and believed, and he commenced 
a series of investigations after a method of his 
own; and when he returned to New York he 
had accumulated a number of facts. In the 
first place, he learned that the man Jiad killed 
himself in'the morning, as reported, and a doc- 
tor had been immediately summoned wbe had 
pronounced the man dead. He had remained 
but a few moments, as there was no need for a 
doctor under the circumstances, but a coroner. 
The detective visited the .doctor. He found 
him a comparatively young man. He lived in 
a pretty little cottage but a short distance from 
the house where the self-murder had been com- 
mitted. The detective was shown into a neat 



little room, and a few moments later the doctor 
entered. 

" Good- morning, doctor." 

' ' Good-morning, sir, and what can I do for 
you?" 

The old detective studied his man, and then 
said: 

" I've come to see, doctor, about the death of 
the man Davis, and I wish to first exact from 
you a promise that you will not report my visit 
or its object." 

" Who are yoti, sir?" 

" I am a party interested." 

' ' I can tell you but very little, sir. I was 
not present when the man died. He was dead 
when I arrived." 

" How long after the shooting was it before 
you were summoned?" 

" They told me he had shot himself about ten 
minutes before I was summoned.'" 

' ' Then, when you arrived, he had only been 
dead ten minutes'?" 

" So they told me." 

" Didn't the body grow cold very soon? DoC' 
tor, wasn't it a remarkable incident?" 

■rhe doctor turned a little pale, and fixed his 
eyes on the detective, and asked : 

" What is the purpose of all these inquiries?" 

" I wilHell you later on. Doctor, please an- 
swer my question . " 

" Who are you, sir?" 

The detective passed his card, on which was 
written simply: 

" Sleuth, 



" Detective." 

The doctor glanced at the card, and said: 
" Ah! you are a detective. I have heard of 
you." 

" Remember, this is a confidential talk." 
" Yes, sir." 
" I have your word?" 
" Yes, sir." 

" Please answer my question. Was it not a 
singular fact that the body should have grown 
cold so soon?" 

" How do you know the body was-cold when 
I arrived there?" 

" Oh, it is immaterial how I obtained my in- 
formation. Is it not true the body was cold?" 
" Yes, sir, the body was cold." 
' ' Did it not strike you that it was a singular 
fact?" 
" Yes, sir; there was a deception.'" 
" There was?" 
" Yes." 
"How!" 

" The man had been dead many hours." 
"Oh, he had?" 
"Yes." 

" And when you arrived, they told you he 
had just shot himself?" 
"Yes." 

" Do you know that a pistol-shot was really 
heard about ten minutes before you were called ? 
' ' Yes, sir. I inquired about that. ' ' 
" Who heard the shot?" 
" A man who was passing the house, and 
who was called in. I found him in the house 
when I arrived." 

" Mrs. Davis was alone in the house when the 
shot was fired?" 
" Yes, sir; she knd her husband were alone." 
" And when you arrived, the body was cold?" 
" Yes, sir." 

" Did you ever know of a case where a body 
grew cold in ten minutes, especially when a 
man in full health died a violent death?" 
V I never did." 

" What do you think of it all?" 
" I have not pretended to think." 
" Doctor, did you observe anything else that 
was peculiar?" 

■' I can not say that I did." 
" After the shot and wounding, there was not 
that free flow of blood that you might expect?" 
There came a pallor over the doctor's face. 
" I bad not thought of that," he answered. 
" Is it not true?" 

" It is true, and it is a remarkable occur- 
rence. But what are you seeking to prove?" 
" What do you suspect, doctor?" 
" I have not given the matter any thought." 
" One fact is assured; you were deceived.'.' 
"How?" 

' ' The shot — the real shot — that caused the 
man's death was fired some hours before you: 
were summoned?" 
" Most assuredly." i 

" You are sure of that?" -^ 

"lam." 
" Then there must have been deception?" 



' ' Yes, sir, ' ' answered the doctor, in a hesitat- 
ing tone. 

' If there is one deception that we can prove, 
is it not reasonable to look for greater decep- 
tion?" 

" Will you tell me what you are seeking to 
establish?" 

" I am seeking to establish a fact well known 
to you." 

'' And what is that?" 

" The body you were summoned to look at 
was that of a man who h^d been dead some 
days. ' ' 

'The doctor's face became ghastly, and in a 
hoarse whisper, he answered : 
" That is not fully established." 
" The man had certainly been dead some 
hours." 
"Of that there is no doubt. ' ' 
' ' You were informed that he had just shot 
himself?" 
"Yes." 

" You know that you'were misinformed." 
" Of that fact there is no question." 
" Then there was deception?" 
"Yes." ■ 

" If the man had been dead some hours, hs 
might have been dead some days." 

"It is more probable that the man had been 
dead some hours than that he shot himself ten 
minutes before I was summoned." 

' ' Are you not satisfied he had been dead some 
days?" 

I did not make a sufficiently careful ex- 
amination to answer that question." 
" You have a suspicion?" 
" Let me think." 

" Yes, think all you desire. Take plenty of 
time to think, and give me a straight answer." 
After a moment the doctor said: 
" I have a suspicion." 

" Ah! I thought so. And what is your sus- 
picion?" 
" I'd rather not answer." 
" You must." 
" I must?" 
"Yes." 

" Then, frankly, as I now think the matter 
over, I suspect that the man may have been 
dead some days." 
" You were acquainted with Davis?" 
" Yes, sir, I knew him." 
" When did you see him last alive?" 
" Come to remember, I saw him the night 
previous to his death." 
•'Where?" 

" Are you making a witness of me?" 
•'•No.''' 

" Will I be called on to testify in court?" 
" Never." 

" I have your word?" 
"Yes." 

Again the doctor thought a moment, and then 
said: 

'• I met him about midnight. I had made a 
late call." 
•' Where did you meet him?" 
" On the road." 
" Where was he at the time?" 
" He was going toward the depot." 
There came a strange' smile to Sleuth's rugged 
face. 
" Did he have anything in his handF" 
"Yes." 
" What?" 

" I can not tell positively, but 1 think it was 
a small satchel. " 
" You met him at midnight?" 
" Yes." 

" You are sure of the time?" 
"I am." 

" And he was going toward the depot?" 
"Yes." 

" Well, what do you think?" 
" 1 hardly dare think," came the answer. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The smile upon the old detective's face broad- 
ened, and after a moment he said: 

'• I am going to teach you to think, doctor. 
Was it midnight, or a little after, when you met 
this man?" 

" A little after midnight." 

" At what hour 'were you summoned to his 
house?" 

" At five o'clock." 

" He was going toward the depot?" 

"Yes." 

" It would certainly be one o'clock before he 
could git back to his house and shoot himself?" 

•• Ye*" 
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"If he had shot himself then, it would only 
he four hours later when you were summoned? 

" Yes; and, sir, I see you are presenting con 
tradictory facts that never entered my mind." 

" Four hours would not permit the body to 
be in the condition in which you found it at 
first?" 

" No, sir — emphatically not." 

" And I here were other indices to prove that 
the man had been dead longerthanfoiir hours?" 

" Most emphatically — ^yes." 

" And yet you knew he could not possibly 
have been dead more than four hours, unless 
you had made a mistake?" 

" Made a mistake ? How ?' ' 

" It is possible you were mistaken, and it was 
not Davis whom you met going to the depot." 

"It was Davis." 

" Tou are sure of that?" 

"lam." 

" Then I repeat, he could not possibly have 
been dead more than four hours?" 

;• No." . 

" And you are sure the man whom you were 
called to see must have been dead more than 
four hours?" 

"I am." 

" Then what must we conclude?" 

The doctor did not answer. 

" Come, doctor, a conclusion is presented." 

" Yes." 

" Well, what must we conclude?" 

" What do you conclude, sir?" 

" I am asking you." 

" I do not care to announce my conclusion. ' 

"Why not?" 
, " Something is 6n the carpet. I do pot wish 
to become mixed up in it." 

" You are right, doctor. Something is on 
the carpet, and it will remain there until the 
mystery is solved. You can answer my ques- 
tions and avoid being called in a court to an- 
swer. If you do not answer me, you may pos- 
sibly be compelled to answer." 

" I know what you are seeking to establish." 

" Well, what am I seeking to establish?" 

" That it was not Davis who shot himself." 

" How could it have been Davis, when you 
saw Davis at midaight and was called to see the 
body of a man who had been dead some days?" 

" This is a terrible proposition, sir." 

" We will meet it frankly." 

" You believe a trick has been played?" 

" You know, doctor, that there was deception 
in one instance. The man had certainly been 
dead longer than ten minutes?" 

" Yes.^' 

' ' And yet the death-shot was heard ten min- 
utes before you were called." 

" So it was said." 

" Then there was deception?" 

" In that case, yes." 

" That deception is established?" 

" Yes." 

" Beyond all question?" 

"Yes." 

" Then we have a right to surmise that there 
■were other deceptions?" 

"Yes." 

" What ia your final conclusion?" 

" I did have a suspicion, sir. ' ' 

" Well?" 

" You have confirmed my suspicion.'' 

'"And you are satisfied? 

" I am." 

■ And what is your conclusion?" 

" I am not to be dragged into this matter?" 

"No." 

" How can you avoid it?" 

"You have my word. Ivrill prove the po- 
sition later on." 

" Then it is my conclusion that it was not the 
body of Davis I was called in to see." 

" There is no doubt about that, doctor?" 

" I do not think there can be." 

" Then there must have been a trick." 

"Yes." 

" O^er evidence goes to prove that a man 
previously dead was made to represent the sup- 
posed dead Davis." 

" I had not thought of that before; but since 
you have called my attention to so many strange 
and remarkable facts and coincidences, I am 
compelled to accept your theory." 

" Is not my theory youre?" 

" Yes." 

" It was a cunning trick." 

" It must have been. And what could be the 
object?" 

"Doctor, you are a sensible man; you can be 
trusted. I will tell you— the whole affair had 
been previously planned " 



' ' It must have been . " 

" That man is in possession of half a million 
of stolen property, and an innocent young man 
is in jail." -, 

" This is all very thrilling and remarkable." 

"It is." 

" And what will you do? I am sure you will 
be compelled to call me into court." 

"Oh, no." 

"How will you avoid it?" 

' ' We have reason to believe that this man is 
living?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

"Then we will trail for the living." 

" Tes, I see." 

" If we find him, there will be no need lo have 
you come forward and prove that he is not 
dead." 

" Yes, I see now." 

" The fact that he is found alive will be 
sufilcient in itself." 

"Yes." 

■'• And I will find that man." 

" It is a very remarkable case; and now, since 
I see that I will not be involved in any way, I 
will speak freely." 

" Yes, speak freely." 

" From the very moment that I looked upon 
that man I knew there was something wrong, 
and When I came into the house, I found his 
wife arranging some papers." 

" Ahal what papers were they?" 

"The papers that were found on the table, 
and were supposed to_ have been placed there 
by the dead man." 

" Did the woman know you saw her?" 

" Yes, and she said to me: ' See, doctor, what 
I have found.' " 

" But you knew she did not find them?" 

"Yes. I saw her go into ' the room with the 
papers in her hand. I had stopped a moment 
to take breath after my run to the house. " 

" I guess we've got 'eml" muttered the de- 
tective. ' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The detective had some further conversation 
with the doctor, and after again impressing 
upon him the need of absolute secrecy, he de- 
parted and returned to the city. That same 
evening the firm held a consultation. 

" Well,'" asked Sleuth, "what have you' to 
report. Badger?" 

" I've seen the firm, and I've made a bar- 
gain." 

" Did you see Martin?" 

"Yes." 

" What did you make out of him?" 

" I only sounded him a little." 

" He was on his guard?" 

"He was." 

" Knows something?" said the great de- 
tective. 

" That is my conclusion." 

" We must go very slow with him; but you 
want to watch him." 

" Yes, I made up my mind to do that. Mar- 
tin hasn't been in anything lately, and there is 
no reason why he should be so shaky." 
. " That is the view I take of it, and we will 
just narrow him down." 

" I'll take a clean run in on him to-night." 

" Ana now, Maggie, what have you to re- 
port?" 

" I ran the widow down." 

" You did?" 

" Yes." 

" And what have you raked out?" 

" She has plenty of money. " 

" Oh, certainly." 

' ' She pulled down some very expensive 
sparks to-day." 

" From a pawn-shop?" 

"No; she had them pledged with an outside 
money-lender." 

" Vou have not interviewed her yet?" 

" No; I am waiting for points." 

" I've got them for you; but we must use 
them very .carefully. We do not wish to scare 
these people yet. They think it's all right," 

'" Martin is uneasy." 

" A guilty conscience, that's all," said Sleuth. 

"The latter meditated a moment, and then said: 

" I've got on to the real game. The man is 
not dead. They played a big trick; but, as 
usual, they have left a few openings." 

The detective then related all the fucts he had 
ascertamed. His pals listened in mute amaze- 
ment, and when he had concluded. Badger said- 

" Well, it was a big game." 



" It's my idea," said Sleuth, " that this man 
Davis had been dead some time. " 

" It looks that way." 

" His wife is a good one." 

' ' She is a smart woman. ' ' , 

" You hear that, Maggie?" said Sleuth, nod- 
ding toward their female partner. 
I hear it — ^yes.'.' 

" You must look out for her. " 

" I'll take care of her." 

" It's the bonds we want." 

"Yes." 

"If we get those, we can close in on the 
thieves easily enough. Badger, you've seen 
Davis?" 

" Yes." 



" You are about his height?" 
" Yes. " 



About his build?" 
"Yes." 
" You have the same colored eyes?" 

Badger laughed, and said : 
" Are you playing the ' Black Hussar ' on 
me?" 

" No; we'll play it on Martin." 

" What do you want me to do?" 

" Make up." 

" A good scheme." 

" Can you?" 

"Yes." 

" When will you be ready?" 

" To-morrow." 

"Night?" 

"Yes." 

" Good enough! Then I'll jiist *ait', and 
Maggie can shadow." 

On the night following the incidents we have 
described. Sleuth sat in his parlor, and in due 
time there came a ring at hi» door-bell, and the 
doctor, with vfhom he had talked the day pre- 
viously, was ushered into his presence. 

" You are on deck, doctor." 
Yes, sir. Why did you send for me? I 
thought I was not to be brought" into this 
affair?" 

' I wish to ask you a few questions, that is 
all. Will you wait here a few moments? I 
will not detain you, and you can take the 8 :30 
train back to your home." 

The detective left the room. A few moments 
passed, and he heard an outcry. He ran into 
the parlor. The doctor stood with bulging 
eyes, his face pale, and he was glaring at a mir- 
ror as Sleuth ran into the room. The doctor 
ejaculated : 

" He is dead!" 

" Who is dead?" 

"Davis." 

"Eh?" 

"Davis is dead. You and I were mistaken 
in our conclusions." 

" Nonsense, doctor! What do you mean?" 

' ' I am a strong man, sir, a man of nerve. ' ' 

" Certainly." 

" I do not believe in ghosts, or, rather, I did 
not: but I've seen one, " ^ 

" You've seen a ghost?" 

"I have." 

" Nonsense! you are excited." 

" No, sir; I saw a ghost." 

" Where?" 

" Reflected in that mirror." 

" A ghost?" 

"Yes." 

"Whose ghost?" 

" The ghost of Davis. We were mistaken. 
The man is dead." 

"You saw the ghost of Davis?" 

"I did." 

" Tell me about it." 
"I was sitting here, when suddenly a bright 
light shone on that mirror. I looked up, and 
there, as plain as in life, stood Davis, or,' rather, 
his reflection, and his hand was raised toward 
me in a warning manner." 

" Nonsense, doctor! you were tired. You 
must have fallen off into a sleep. You have 
been dreaming." 

" No, sir, I was not dreaming. It was a most 
strange, weird, and unnattirnl apparition." 

" Ah, you are sUrely mistaken, ddctor." 

" I im not." 

" You saw that man's reflection in the glass?" 

" I did, I'll swear." 

" This is very strange." 
_ Even as Sleuth spoke the glass, -vva,? again 
ilhiminated, and there, sure enough, was the 
rellertion of the man Davis. 

" See! seel" cried the doctor. 

" Yes, we will see," said Sleuth, in a Calm 
voice. "Is that the figure of Davis?" 

" It is, as sure as I am alive."' 
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" We will investigate thia," said our hero. 
" I tell you, ghosts are not Substantial; they 
give back no reflections from mirrors. If that 
18 the reflection of Davis, the original must be 
here." 

The reflection disappeared from the face of 
the mirror, but the next instant the real man 
walited into the room and stood confronting the 
doctor und tlie detective, and his attitude was 
the same as it had been in the mirror. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

The doctor stood and gazed like a man sud- 
denly transfl.xed, and the ghost, as he believed 
It to be, stood immovable. 

" Who are you?" demanded Sleuth, address- 
ing the apparition. 

There came no ausvrer. 

The detective whispered to the doctor: 

" Look well at it. Is it not a trick?" 

The doctor needed not to be told to look well 
at the thing, for his eyes were glaring at it. 
The apparition glided away. 

" Well, that is an odd arrangement!" said 
Sleuth. 

The doctor had suddenly recovered his nerve, 
and turning toward the great detective, he said : 

" I see through it all, sir; it was well done." 

" What w.as well done, doctor?" 

'■ You are in league with tlie thieves." 

" Wliat, sir?" 

" Oh, I see it all!" 

" Will you explain?" 

"Yes, I will." 

" Do so." 

" You are not Sleuth; but I will report all 
tlie facts to the real Sleuth. Yes, I will. I 
propose to sif? this mystery to the bottom uow." 

" Ahl doctor, j'ou have another su.5picion?" 

" Yes, I have." 

" Expl.iin it." 

" No, sir; I will bid you good-evening. Your 
scheme will not work. Tliat was no ghost. 
Your game w.is well played." 

" Do not go away, doctor." 

" I shall go, and I shall open up this T)usi- 
ness. " 
-_.'■ What business?" 

" You fellows suspected I might tell my story 
some day. You came to me to forestall it, and 
now you are maldng it appear that Davis is 
really dead, and hope thcieby to close my 
moufli forever. I would have been silent, but 
now I sliall speak." 

Tliere was an amused smile on Old Sleuth's 
face. The joke was a good one. He discerned 
the doctor's suspicion, and lie said: 

" Doctor, I've a revelation to make that will 
amaze you. I have already captured Davis. " 

" Y'ou have already captured Davis!" 

" Yes, sir. I've got liim alive." 

" What do you mean?" 

" I'll tell you I've captured a man whoin I 
think is Davis; but I am not sure. I knew you 
were well acquainted with Davis, and I desired 
to have an involuntary identification. I wisiied 
to take you unawares, so you would not expect 
to meet him. I am satisfied now I have the right 
man. We shall see. Come with me." 

" Where shall we go?" 

" I will introduce you to tlie ghost." 

The detective led the doctor into the rear 
room, and there sat a man in a cliair, with hand- 
cuffs on him, and he looked for .all tlie world 
lilce a prisoner. The doctor gazed in unfeigned 
amazement, and the detective whispered the in- 
quiry: 

Is that the man?" 

" Tliat is Davis." 

" You can swear to him?" 

" I can, anywliere." 

" Speak to him." 

The doctor was a man of nerve, and he said : 

" Davis, this is an unfortunate affair." 

Tiie man Davis scowled on the doctor, and 
answered: 

" It was you who gave me away." 

" No, sir; I did not." 

" Yes, yon did." 

" How nonld I give you away?" 

" You met mo going'to tlie depot." 

" I did, but said nothing about it until I was 
questioned." 

" TJuit is all right. You arc no good." 

" I ain very .sorry for you, Davis. I knew it 
was not your body' the moment I looked upon 
the coipse I was called to viewr in your house, 
but I said nothing about it." 

" Oh, tliat's all right. My time will come." 

The defective whispered to the doctor: 



" You need not remain here and endure his 
abuse." 

He led the doctor from the room, and as they 
walked away, Davis called : 

" My day will come." 

" You need not fear, doctor; it will be a long 
time before his day comes." 

" How .did you manage to capture him so 
soon?" 

"I am not sure yet that we have the right 
man." 

" Oh, yes, you have the right man." 

" Thq,t is Davis, eh?" 

" Thai is' Davis, and no mistake." 

" Doctor, you are mistaken." 

" No, sir, I am not." 

" You are certain it is Davis?" 

" Yes." 

" Go back and take another look at him." 

" No need. I tell you it is Davis. " 

" Come and take one more look at him." 

The detective led the doctor back to the room, 
and said: 

" Now look at him well." 

" It is Davis," said the doctor. 

" You are sure?" 

"lam." 
■ " There can be no doubt?" 

" None whatever." 

The doctor turned as though to go away, 
when Sleuth said: 

" Wait, doctor; I will show you how easy it 
is for a man to be mistaken." 

The detective Stepped over to the chair in 
which the supposed Davis sat, tore off his wig, 
and disclosed the head of Badger, the Wall 
Street Detective. The doctor recoiled, more 
amazed and evidently more alarmed than when 
he supposed he was gazing at a ghost. Old 
Sleuth watched, and both detectives smiled in 
an amused manner. 

At length the doctor asked : 

" What does this all mean?" 

" I will explain," said Sleuth. "My friend 
here, whom you mistook for Davis, is a fellow- 
detective. We propose to entrap Davis. We 
were not fully satisfied as to the disguise. We 
brought you here to test it." 

"It is the most wonderful simulation I ev^r 
beheld or read about." 

" You think he will pass?" 

" He would be hung for Davis, with his wig 
on." 

" Doctor, we are much obliged to you; and I 
want you to take another look with your eyes 
open. ' 



CHAPTER XV.' 

Badoer removed the wig, and the doctor 
looked, and said: 

" The simulation is perfect." 

" He will pass?" 

" Y'es." 

A few moments later the two detectives were 
alone, and Sleuth said: 

" It will do, Badger." 

" Yes; it is the best double I ever worked." 

" And, old man, we must go carefully." 

" You can trust it to me." 

Two hours following the incidents we have 
described, the man Martin was proceeding along 
a side street running parallel with Broadway, 
when a man in a slouch hat followed after him 
and touched him upon the shoulder. Martin 
turned and demanded : 

" Well, whal do you w'ant?" 

" Ilush! not so loud, old man," came the 
warning, and as the man in the slouch hat 
spokCf he raised his hat and disclosed his face. 

" Great Scott! Davis, what does this mean?" 

" You're a fool.'' 

" But you've taken my breath away." 

" I should think I had." 

" I thought you were in Philadelphia.". 

" I am here now." 

" You are taking big chances." 

"Ami?" 

" Yes." 

" Bahl- I'm a dead man." 

'■ Are .you?" 

" Of course I am." 

" I don't know, old fellow. It looks bad." 

"Eh? What do you mean?" 

" What I say— it looks l)ad. Have j'ou seen 
your wife?" 
■ "No." 

" I've bad news for you," 

" AVell, what is it?" 

" They've twigged the trick." 

" Twigged tile' trick?" 

' ' Y'es. ' ' 



" What are you getting at?" 

" I've been wanting to see your vrife and give 
her the tip, ' ' 

" What tip?" 

" I tell you they've twigged the trick." 

"What trick?" 

" Tliere is but one trick for them to twig, old 
man." 

'' Do you mean to say it is suspected I am liv- 
ing?" 

"Yes." 

" Who suspects it?" 

"Old 8l3uth." 

The man in the slouch hat gave a start, and 
in a hoarse voice asked : 

" What are you giving me?" 

" I'm giving you what I suspect." 

'■ And what do you suspect?" 

" I suspect that Sleuth, Badger & Co. are on 
the game." 

"Have you proof?" 

" Not exactly; but the other night Sleuth 
came upon me rather sudden like, and said he 
wanted me to identify a man." 

" That amounts to nothing." 

" Ah, no; but since then Badger has been in 
consultation with the firm." 

The man in the slouch hat gave a genuine 
shrug then. Yes, Badger saw that there had 
been a counter shadow. 

" Badger had a talk with the firm?" 

"Yes." 

" There is nothing in that.. He is the great 
finance detective, and tiiey are on the lookout- 
for the bonds." 

"It looks bad. I think they are on to your 
wife." 

"Oh! she will be good enough for them.'' 

" Not if 5'ou are caught." 

" I won't be caught." 

" You will be if you haunt New York. I teil 
you Old Sleuth will go through a ghost so fast 
it will make your head swim. 

" I wanted some information. It won't do to 
trust to the mail. " 

" But you told us to write." 

" Yes, and then I saw I had made a mis- 
take. " 

" I did write. Didii't you get my letter?" 

" But what makes you think they are on to 
the trick? Perhaps they are only trying to get 
on to the bonds. " ' ' 

" I've an idea that Sleuth has had an inter-- 
view with young Gray." 

" Gray can't tell him anything. And now, 
Martin, I've something to tell you." 

"What is it?" 

" You are getting seared too soon. -They are 
not on to. the trick. They are only after the 
bonds." 

" But why should they get on to my trail?" 

" Well, that is a strange thing." 

" I tell you there is something up." 

" It will all blow over if we lay low." 

" Will you see your wife?'' 

" Not this trip. 

" Will you leave to-night?" 

" Oh, I will take care of myself. Never 
mind me." 

At that moment a policeman's step was heard, 
and the two men separated. An hour later 
Sleuth and Badger had their heads together, 
and they had -been talking but a few moments 
when the ■n-oman Maggie entered. 

" She has gone to a ball — a masquerade," said 
the woman. 

" Who?" demanded Sleuth. 

" Mrs. Davis." 

"Eh, Badger, there's your chaqce." 

Badger had related his little adventure to the 
detective. 

" Are we not rushing it too fast?" 

"No." 

" You want me to see the woman?" 

"Yes." 

" Remember, he is only as far away as Phila- 
delphia. ' ' 

" That's it exactly," said Sleuth. 

" I begin to get on to it, old man." 

" Certainly. One scheme has worked well. 
We will have these folks crazy in a few hours." 

" Go I alone?" 

"No." 

" lM:ig goes with me?" 

" Yes." 

" Good enough! Lady Mag, get your togs 
on." 

" Call for me with a carriage. That's the 
way to treat a lady." 

" Y'ou're right, Maggie; I will." 

The female detective departed, and once again 
Sleuth and Badger were alone. 
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"Old man," said Badger, "I am alwiivs 
rr.-uly to defer to you, but I think we are going 
too fat." 

■■ Wait and see," was Sleutli's answer. 



CIIAPTEU XVI. 

TiiiitF. wfis a great blaze of liglits. Music 
"lioatcd on the air. Tbere were gny groups, 
rolK'd in the most grotesque fiislilon, .'!(:iltercti 
about in various directions, whilv ia tlic center 
of the floor of the great hull nuns, and devils, 
and apes, and fairies were whirling about in the 
mazy dan(?c. It was a great mask ball, and 
over tlirce tliousand persons were present as 
dancers or spectators, and all was gayety and 
revelry. It was a brilliant scene, and one of 
groat variety of .splendor. 

In one corner was a group en masque, who 
appeared to be really spectators, although in 
full attire for joining in the festivities. The 
revelry was at its height when a fresh couple 
came upon the floor. The male was attired as 
a monk — singularly enough a favorite disguise 
for such occasions — and the lady was elegantly 
.attired in a court dress of the fourteenth cent- 
•ury. The new-comers whirled around once in 
a waltz, and' then retired and seated themselves 
on one side, and the monk, leaning over to the 
lady's ear, asked: 

" Have you found her?" 

■"' Yes." 

■" So have I, " came the answer. " She is over 
there in that group far to the left." 

" Tou are right. ' ' 

" Do you know who Is with her?" 

" No.'' 

■" We will stroll around that way." 

"All right." 

The lady and the monk strolled around, and 
they both keenly obsen'ed the group to the left, 
to whom attention has been called. Having 
strolled by, the man asked : 

" Did you recognize any one?" 

" Only Mrs, Davis." 

" She is got up superbly." 

-•' Yes." 

"' Did you notice her sparks?" 

" Yes." 

■" How about a woman attending a mask-ball 
30 soon after her husband's death?" 

The court lady laughed, and said : 

" Why not work on that lay?" 
' I will, if I can get her detached from her 



party. 
"We 



Te can manage that." 

"How?" 

"' I will draw her away." 

" How will you work it?" 

" You watch me." 

"I will." 

" We will walk r.way, and I will return to 
the attack." 

"All right." 
^"I do not think they have noticed us to- 
, .-^ether." 
" "Ko." 

" And you will follow us?" 

"Yea." 

The two wandered away, but in a few mo- 
xaents the court lady returned alone. As she 
passed through different groups, the gentlemen, 
taking advantage of their masks, addressed little 
pleasantries. "The court lady did not notice 
these addresses, but kept on her way, and soon 
iregained the group to the left. A moment she 
3tood and watched, and then going forward, 
leaned over and whispered in the ear of one of 
the ladles in the group: 

" Kate, I want to apeak to you." 

The lady thus addressed appeared very much 
■surprised. A tremor passed oi'er her form. 

" Come with me," said the court lady. 

" You recognize me?" 

"'Yes." 

" Who are you?" 

"' I must not show my face." 

■" You can tell me who you are." 

" Can't you recognize my voice?" 

"No." 

^' You will." 

"' I don't now." 

" Come with me." 

"" Where will we go?" 

"' We will promenade." 

"' I can not leave my friends." 

^' You must come. ' ' 

■^'I must?" 

"Yes." 

■" How dare you say I must?" 

" You are in peril. ' 
■"I am in jrerU?" 



" Yes." 

" AMjat do you mean?" 
" Come with me and I will tell you. Cer- 
tainly you do not fear to walk with a lady?" 
" You m;iy be a stranger." 
"Ami?"" 
" You may be." 

" I know you. Are you not Kate Davis?" 
"Well?" 

" You have been recognized by others." 
" I hiive been recognized by others?" 
"Yes." 

" What do you mean?" 
" I lell you that j'ou are in peril." 
" This is all very strange." 
" It is: but yon "had better come and prome- 
nade Willi me. We will not go oil the floor," 

A moment the woman Kate Davis hesitated, 
and then said: 
'■ I have nothing to fear," 
" Do you not fear being recognized at a pub- 
lic ball so soon after your husband's death?" 
" I will go with you," said Mrs. Davis. 
The two ladies walked away together after 
Mrs. Davis had excused herself to her friends, 
and when they were a few steps away, the wom- 
an said: 

" Now tell me who you are." 
" You shall know later. Be careful; we are 
watched. ' ' 
" We are watched?" 
"Yes.'" 
"By whom?" 

" You should be able to guess." 
" I will not be ahnoyed this way." 
" I do not wish to be recognized," said the 
court lady. 
" Bui you can tell me who you are." 
" You know." 
" I do not." 
" Honest?" 

" I do not recognize you." 
" Lizzie Pari-." 
" You here, Lizzie?" 
" Yes, I am here.' 
" You said I was in peril?" 
"Yes." 

" What do you mean?" 
" A man is watching you." 
"A man?" 
"Yes." 
"Who is he?" 

" I don't know. But I overheard some 
strange questions." 

■' To whom werff the questions addressed?" 
" Listen, and I will tell you. A man was 
dancing with me He had been introduced by 
a friend. The dance over, we started to walk. 
A gentleman came and spoke to my partner. I 
overheard what was said." 
''Well, tell me." 
" The man said: 
" ' Do you see that lady there?' 
" He pointed toward you. My partner an- 
swered, ' Yes, ' and the man asked : 
" ' Do you recognize her?' 
" My partner said, ' No,' and the man said; 
" ' It is Kate Davis; and see how she is cov- 
ered with jewels. ' 

"So, you see', ".continued the court lady, 
" how I came to re*gnize you, and 1 thought 
it best to let you know what I had overheard." 
" What does it all mean?" 
"Ah! you can tell better than I. But one 
thing is certain— you are recognized, and those 
men are not your friends. " 

' ' Do you know the identity of your partner?" 
" No." 

" Do you suspect his identity?" 
"No; but I am satisfied that he was intro- 
duced to me by d'esign. ' ' 

" What makes you think so?" 
' I am known. I took no particular pains to 
conceal my identity." 

" Why should those men be shadowing me?" 
The court lady laughed. 
" Why do you laugh?" 
"At the artlessness of your question. But 
see! Look over to the right. That man dressed 
as a monk. Do you mark? He ia watching 
us, and ho is coming this way." 



CHAPTER XVn. 

The Davis woman betrayed considerable ex- 
citement, and as our narrative progresses our 
readers will understand the cause for her trepi- 
dation. , 

It was the monk who approached. 

" That man must not apeak to me," said Kate 
Davia. 



" How do you know he wanta to speak to 
you?" 
" He has been watching us." 
" Better meet him and face it out." 
" Who can he be?" 

" You cun guess, Kate. You know the firm 
has men watching you. Why don't you leave 
i^cw York?" 

" ■\Yliy should I leave New York? I am not 
responsible for the acts of others," 

" You may save yourself considerable annoy- 
ance." 

"Nonsense! Twill not be driven away. I 
will live this affair down, and do it right here 
in New York.' ' 

"If that is your jTurposc, meet this man — 
meet them all face to face, and do not dodge any 
of them." 

" But you forget." 

"What?" 

" This is very — yes, very unfortunate^" 

" What is so very unfortunate?" 

" Tliat I should be recognized." 

" What difference does it make?" 

" It does not look well for a woman so re- 
cently made a wido%v to be present at a public 
ball. But I had reasons for coming here." 

" Face the music. The monk comes to con- 
fess you. I will slip away." 

' ' No, do not go. ' ' 

The woman who had announced herself as 
Lizzie Parr did not stay, however, but, glided 
away and mingled in the gay throng. 

The monk, meanwhile, approached close to 
Kate Davis, and, in a low tone, whispered: 

" You are a nice one!" 

The woman trembled, but did not make any 
answer, and the question came: 

" Why are you here?" 

" You are very impertinent, " came the retort. 

"lam?" 

" You are." 

" Those jewels!" 

"What of them?" 

" You are a fool." 

"A fool?" 

"Yes." 

" How dare you?" 

" Oh, I dare." 

" You had better be careful, sir, whoever you 
are." 

" I had better be careful?" 

" You had." 

"It is a pity you had not been more careful. 
You have those jewels, and not two months a 
widow." 

" I repeat, you are very impertinent." 

" And I say you are a fool!" 

"lam?" 

"Yes." 

"Explain." 

" It's a give-away." 

" What is?" 

V ' Your presence here." 

" My presence here?" 

"Yes." 

" A give-away?" 

" Yes." 

" How?" 

" They are on your track." 

" Who is on my track?" 

"Detectives. I thought you were smarter." 

" And who are you? Really, you appear to 
be very smart. ' ' 

" Those bonds." 

" What bonds?" 

" Bah! don't you see? Can't you take it in?" 

" Will you remove your mask?" 

"I will." 

" Do so." 

" Later on, my lady." 

" You are speaking in a disguised voice." 

" I am?" 

" You are." 

"I sm compelled to speak in a disguised 
voice. And I repeat, in a disguised voice, that 
you are a fool." 

" I demand to see your face!'' 

" You will lose the btmds. You are giving 
everything away. Your husband is supposed 
to be dead. Do you know that the truth is sus- 
pected?" 

The woman betrayed great agitation, and the 
man continued: 

" You are not to be trusted. You are too 
much of a woman." 

" Who are you?" 

" 1 am a friend of your husband." 

" You are not Martin?" 

" No, I am not Martin. " 

" Who are you?" 

" One who wiU report to your husband. I 
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tell you, woman, j'ou are giving everything dead 
away. What right have you — a widow — to 
come here? What right have you to wear 
those jewels? Gray is not convicted yet. You 
would kill things, and yet you are opening up 
everything." 

" I will not talk to you until you tell me who 
you are." 

" 1 am a ghost." 

" You are laboring under a great mistake, 
whoever you are.'' 

"Ami?" 

"Yes." 

" You shall know who I am." 

" Let me see your face." 

" You shall see my face. But first tell me, 
■why did 3'ou come here?" 
Let me see your face." 

" You shall see my face, but the instant you 
do I shall disappear. ' ' 

" You will disappear? Why?" 

" You will kiiow why well enough. But 
those papers must be taken from your custody; 
you will blow everything." 

The woman's trepidation increased, and in a 
low tone — yes, in a whisper — she said : 

" You say it is wrong for me to come here!" 

" I do." 

■' Are you not taking bigger chances?" 

" We are not talking about that." 

" I know who you are. ' ' 

" But 'why did you come here? You know 
officers are on your track." 

" I did not expect to be recognized." 

" You did not?" 

"No." 

" And you are Kat« Davis?" 

" And you are — " 

"Never mind who I am," interrupted the 
man. 

" You may be recognized. How dare you 
come here?" 

" You are recognized; I will not be." 

" We will leave here." 

" Leave here?" 

"Yes." 

" And you know detectives are on our track?" 
•• "Why did you come?" 

" I heard you were making a fool of your- 
self." 

" You heard so?" 

"Yes." 

" What did you hear?" 

" What I heard has been confirmed." 

"It has been?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

" By those sparks you are glittering. You 
pulled those things down. You should have 
waited. You are going too fast. Are the 
papers safe?" 

•The woman made no answer. 

" Answer me." 

" Let me see your face." 

" Come this way." 

The two stepped aside; the man drew off his 
cap, threw off his mask, and slipped back his 
robes. The woman gazed and fell back sense- 
less against a pillar, and when she opened her 
eyes the monk had disapi)cared. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Wb will- here explain a little matter. Maggie 
Everett was a very smart woman, and when 
she/ started to shadow the woman Kate Davis, 
she cast about for a disguise that would serve 
.her. 8he investigated and inquired, and 
fortunately struck upon a party who knew Kate 
Davis well, and this party told her that the 
Davis woman had once had a friend named 
Lizzie Parr; that she had not seen Lizzie Parr 
foryears. 

The party gave a great deal of Information 
concerning the intercourse between the two 
women. 

Maggie, having other resources at command 
if one failed, lay around and managed to bring 
herself to the notice of the Davis woman. She 
did not introduce herself. She played a better 
game. She got k confederate to point her out 
as liizzie Parr, and it was Kate Davis who first 
addressed the supposed Lizzie, who was travel- 
ing under a different name, and in this way Mag- 
gie had partially Von the confidence of the 
woman she was shadowing. 

Lizzie Parr was supposed to be the widow of 
a man who in his time was a notorious criminal, 
ind Lizzie Parr had known Kate Davis tmder 
very peculiar circumstances, so that the real 
Lizzie would have had considerable control, and 
the false Lizzie was utilizing her power in a busi- 



ness way. Thus the relations between the two 
women "are explained. Maggie, under her 
assumed character, did not follow Kate Davis 
up too closely. There were good reasons why 
she should not do so. 

As stated at the close of our preceding chap- 
ter, when Kate Davis recovered from her sur-' 
prise after beholding the face of the monk, she 
discovered ithat the man had disappeared, and 
an instant later Lizzie Parr was at her side. 

The Parr woman was not supposed to know 
all the faA concerning the death of the hus- 
band of Kate Davis. She only knew that Kate 
was a widow, and, o£ course, the fact that her 
husband had been a criminal was known to 
every one. So there was nothing particularly 
confidential in the conversation that had taken 
place between the two women. The open facts 
permitted all that was said or might be suspect- 
ed. Lizzie Parr, in her talk with Kate Davia, 
had premised that Davis was dead; that he had 
really been a guilty man, and had left the 
plunder in the hands of his wife; and there were 
reasons why Kate Davis did not deem it neces- 
sary to combat the conclusions arrived at by the 
woman Lizzie Parr. 

" Who was the man?" demanded Lizzie. 

" You were right." 

" I was?" 

' ' Yes. ' ' 

" It was a detective?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, what came of your little talk?" 

" Oh, ha sought to make out something, but 
I was too smart for him." 

Lizzie Parr would have asked more ques- 
tions, but Kate Davis said : 

" You must excuse me; I will go to my 
friends. Come and see me to-morrow,<and we 
will talk matters over. I must get away from 
here. ' ' 

Kate Davis moved away, and Lizzie did not 
attempt to follow her; but an instant later she 
was joined by a gentleman who was not en 
masque. 

" What did you make out?" 

" I am at a loss. The woman was agitated." 

" Yes; I have a suspicion. I told Sleuth we 
were moving too fast." 

" What is your suspicion?" 

" You must find out." 

" Your suspicion?" 

"No; but if my suspicion is correct." 

" What is your suspicion?" 

"It is enough ^present to merely tell you 
that I have a suspicion." 

" And what do you want me to do?" 

"Follow her," 

" Well?" 

" Then I will know whether my suspicion is 
correct or not, and I will open it up to you." 

Meantime, the Davis woman rejoined her 
party and announced that she did not feel well, 
and would retire. One of the party offered to 
accompany her. She declined an escort, and 
soon after left the place alone. She proceeded 
to enter her carriage, which had been Called, 
but just at that moment a man touched her on 
the shoulder, and said: 

" Let the carriage go. You walk with me." 

The woman at a glance recognized the man. 
She ordered her carriage away, and walked off 
with the man, and a dark figure followed them 
both. But the dark figure was but a boy — a 
mere lad. There had been some great changes 
occurring within those few moments after Kate 
Davis had said good-night to Lizzie Parr. 

As the woman walked away with her com- 
panion, she said; 

" Martin, of all men you are the one I most 
desire to see." 

" And I am equally glad and anxious to see 
you." 

" How did you know I was at the ball?" 

"I just learned the fact. I was at your 
lodgings. I have been looking for you. You 
should not have gone to that ball." 

"Why not?" 

" You should know why not. " . 

" That has been dinged into my ears enough 
to-night." 

" What has been dinged into your ears?" 

" The admonition that I should not have at- 
tended that ball." 

" You should have known better." 

"Should I?" 

' ' Yes. Why did you go?" 

" I had a woman's reason." 

Kate Davis told the truth. She did have a 
woman's reason for attending the ball, and her 
reason is not pertinent to our narrative. 

" I have the most startling news for you." 



" What is it?" 

" Your husband was in town to-night." 

" HushI" cautioned the woman. 

" No one can hear me; but it is true." 

" My husband was in town?" 

"Yes." 

" No, no!" 

" I tell you he was." 

" How do you know?" 

" I saw him and talked with him." 

"You did?" 

" Yes." 

" Under what circumstances?" 

The man related the circumstances under 
which he had met the supposed Davis. 

"What did he say?" asked the woman. 

The man repeated the conversation that had 
occurred, and when he had concluded the wom- 
ftn said: 

' ' Martin, you are not as bright a man as I 
took you to be. " 

" I tell you I saw your husband, and he is not 
as bright a man as I took him to be. Great 
Scott I he should not have come to New York 
under any circumstances." 

" You think so?" 

"Yes, I do." 

" And you really saw my husband?" 

" Yes, I did." 

" What game are you working?" 

" No game." 

' ' Yes, you are. ' ' 

" Why do you say so?" 

" Because I know you did not see Jim to- 
night." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" If I didn't see Jim, I saw his ghost," said 
the man Martin. 

" You did not see Jim." 

" Then I saw his ghost." 

"No, you did not see his ghost," persisted 
the woman. 

• I did not?" 

■No." 

' You appear to know what I did not see. 
Canyon tell me what I did behold?" 

" I can tell you." 

" Do so." 

" You saw his double." 

" His double?" repeated the man. 

" Yes." 

" Whose double?" 

" Jim's double." 

" Madame, what do you mean?" 

" Can't you get on to it?" 

"Onto what?" 

The woman was greatly excited. 

"The truth." 

" What truth?" 

" The jig's up. We're in a bad way." 

" Will you explain?" 

" Those men know or suspect the truth."' 

" 1 told .Tim that." 

"You did?" 

"Yes." 

" The Jim you met to-night?" 

" YesJ' 

" You simpleton 1" 

"Ami?" 

"Yes." 

" Come, madame, talk plain 'United Stated 
will you?" 

" The detectives are on our track.'' 

" Certainly they are." 

" And they are on to our game." 

' ' Certainly they are. " ' 

" But you do not Know how." 

" Yes, I do; I told Jim." 

" You told Jim V" 

"Yes." 

" Man, you were fooled." 

" Fooled?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

" You did not see Jim to-night." 

" Will I disbelieve the evidence of my own 
eyes— my own ears? I tell you I did see him, 
and I talked to him. " 

"You did?" 

"I did." 

" Great mercyl but this is terrible." 

" Come, madame, talk it; out plain." 

" I tell you that you were fooled." 

" Explain to me, please, how I was fooled.** 

" The man you were talking to was a cop." 

"A cop?" 

"Yes." 

" Is Jim a cop?" 

" The man was made up for Jim." 

" The man was made up for Jim?" 
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"Yes." 

Martin laughed. 

'• You need not laugb. • If you saw Jim, I 
Saw him." 

" If I saw Jim, you saw himt" 

"Yes." 

" Where V' 

" At the ball." 

" Was Jim at the ball?" 

" No; but his double was at the ball, as I 
8aw the same Jim that you did^" 

The man looked puzzled. 

"Explain, Kate." 

" A monk came and spoke to me." 

" Yes." 

" Ho upbraided me for being at the ball.' 

"Yes." 

" T did not know who it was. " 

" It was Jim," said Martin. 

" Wait until I tell you all." 

" Go ahead." 

" The man finally let it out that I had the 
papers." 

'' Eh?" ejaculated Martin. 

" The man let it out that I had the papers." 

" But you haven't got the papers. The man 
was playing you," 

" Yes, he was playing me; and later on he 
removed his mask. ' ' 

"Well?" 

" He was a make-up for Jim— a wonderful 
make-up; but it wasn't Jim; and, besides, Jim 
has the papers. He would not have accused me 
of having them." 

"But It was Jim." 

" No, It wfisn't Jim." 
" You are sure?" 

" Yes, I am sure. Jim could never disguise 
himself from me. No other man could ever 
palm himself off on me as Jim. " 

" Then it wasn't Jim to whom I was talk- 
ing?" 

^■No." 

" There must be two of them." 
" No, no." 

" I'll swear yet that it was Jim who talked to 
me.' 



"We must," came the answer. 
The two had walked along, and finally ctme 
to a halt opposite the entrance to a well-known 

"' It's no use for us to fight against the cops." 

"No." 

" Wc can't down them." 

"No." 

" And wc want to keep the money. 

"We do." 

" Jim has the papers?" 

" Yes." 

" You suggest that we get them?" 

"Yes." 

" At any cost?" 

"Yes." 

" Jim is supposed to be dead?' 

" Yes." 

- A man can't be hung for dropping out a 
dead man?" 

"No." 

'We will think it over," said Martm; and 
he walked away, while the woman entered the 
house. ^ 



" It was not Jim." 

" If it was not Jim, he was the best make-up 
that ever lived." 

" We have, the smartest men in the country 
on our track." 

" Yes; Old Sleuth is after us." 

" OldVSleuth?" 

" Yes; and so is Badger, the Wall Street De- 
tective. ' ' 

" Yes?" 

" He is." 

The woman was silent and thoughtful a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

" If what you say is true, the whole scheme 
has been opened up." 

" It has; that is certain." 

" They know Jim is not dead." 

" If they are working the double racket, it 
would appear that they did and that they did 
not." 

" Then why do they work the double?" 

" They may only suspect, and are trying to 
get at the truth." 

" That is so." 

" 'Then all is not lost yet." 

" Yes, it is." 

" How?" 

" You fell into the trap." 

" That is so. Hang it! I talked to Jim as 
Uiough I knew, as a matter of course, that he 
were alive." 

" How did they get on to it?" 

"I can't tell." 

*' And how is it they have waited so long?" 

" I can't tell." 

" Whaf are we to do?" 

"I don't know." 

" They will lay for Jim." 

" Yes." 

" Martin, do you see our way out?" 

" No." 

"I do." 

"Well?" 

"We must get those papers from Jim, and 
if they do capture him, we will be all right." 

There came a strange look to the man's face. 

" You don't swear by Jim, I see." 

" We should get the papers." 

" How?" 

" Jim is dead." 

The tones in which the woman spoke the 
■words carried a fearful suggestion. 

" It is a good scheme. We must think it 
over." 

" We must decide very quickly." 



CHAPTER XX. 
The same evening that the incidents occurred 
recorded in our preceding chapter, Sleuth, Bad- 
ger, and the woman Maggie Everett met at the 
house of the former. 

Badger was the first to arrive, and upon en- 
tering the presence of the great chief of thief- 
takers, he said: 

"It is just as I thought. You are a great 
man. Sleuth; but sometimes the shrewdest men 
will be at fault. ' ' 

" That is true. Am I at fault?" answered 
Sleuth. 

" I think so." 
' "How?" 

"We went too fast." 
" We did?" 
"Yes." 
" How?" 

" We showed our hands too quick." 
"We did?" 
"Yes." 
" How?" 
To that woman. We should have waited. 
Waited?" 

Yes; we opened up on Martin. We should 
have let the matter work. Now we are a', 
fault." 
" We are?" 
" Yes." 

" How, old man Badger?" 
" I went to the ball." 
"That was right." 
" I played it well." 
" I knew you would." ' 
" The woman tumbled." 
" She did, eh?" 
" Yes." 
" To what?" 

"She is not fooled. She recognized that I 
was a double. We've fired a good shot in the 
air." 

" That is your opinion?" 
"It is." 

" Tell me all about it, old man." 
Badger told all that had occurred, and Sleuth 
listened with a curious smile upon his face, and 
when Badger had concluded, he said: 

" You are sure the woman fell to' your being 
a double?" 
" I am." 

The great detective thought » moment, and 
then said: 
" Maggie followed the woman!" 
"Yes." 

" We will wait until she reports before we 
decide that we were too fast. " 

" But see what a nice game we had in our 
hands. Martin will have told her the story 
of his meeting with me." 

" Yes; but she would not have believed him. 
It was better that she should have seen you with 
her own eyes." 

' ' She did, and she went through me. She 
is a very smart woman. ' ' 
' ' Yes, a very smart woman, ' ' repeated Sleuth. 
" I would have played our little game later 
on." 
Again Sleuth meditated, a^d then said: 
" Badger, old man, I have a definite game. 
I know what I am working for. You just wait 
until we hear from Maggie." 

A few moments later, Maggie joined the two 

men. Badger sat in one corner, putfing away 

at a cigar, and Sleuth said, in a quiet tone: 

" Well, madame, how did vou make out? 



" One fact is well established: Davis is aUve." 
" Of that we were certain." 
' ' He has the papers. ' ' 
" Eh?" ejaculated Sleuth. 
" He has the papers. " , 

" Ah! I thought so," muttered Sleuth. _ And 
he added: " Just repeat all that occurred. 

The woman told her story— told how Martin 
met the woman, and related all that occurred 
between the two conspirators. Sleuth turned 
and glanced at Badger. ,„ „ „, . 

" I take it all back, " said the Wall Street man. 
" We wanted to locate those papers." 
"Yes, I see." 

" I didn't think we could fool the woman, 
but I wanted her to open up." 
" I see it all now.'' 
" We know where the papers are. ' 
"Yes." 

" We know whom to follow. ' 
"We do." .^ ^ . „ 

" They will communicate with Uavis. 
" Yes." 

" So vein we," came-the suggestive answer. 
" That man is under a good cover." 
"He is." 

" We will get him to New York." " 
"Hardly." 
" Oh, yesi" 
"How?" ■ 

Again Sleuth smiled, and said: 
"Badger, old man, you are getting jealous. 
" Never of you." 
" You heard our Maggie's story?" 
"I did." ^ ^ 

" They know now that we are aware of the 
fact that Davis is in Philadelphia." 
" How are we supposed to know that fact?" 
" Davis gave it away to you." 
"That's so." 

" They know that you and I are on that man's 
trail." 
"Ye.s." 

" They know we understand our business." 
"Yes.'' 

" Tliey are smart." 
"Very." 

"It is possible they may prove too smart. 
They will expect that we will go to Philadel- 
phia. ' ' 
" Yes." 

" They do not want us to catch Da'vis while 
he has those papers." 
"No." 

" They want to drop Davis out." 
"Yes." 

" If they go to Philadelphia, we will know 
it." 
" Yes." 

" They are smart enough for that." 
" Yes." 

' ' They won't go. They will expect us to go, 
and they will call Davis this way, simply be- 
cause they want to drop him out. Recall the 
remark: A man can not be hung for dropping 
out a dead man.' They mean to down Uavis." 
' ' It looks that way. ' 
" We will give them a few pointers." 
" We will?^' 
" YesJ' 
"How?" 

' ' Lizzie Parr can work that, We are well 
into their councils." 

" That is so; we have got the threads aroimd 
them." 

"Yes; but it ■will not be many days before 
we will have Davis and the bonds, and we will 
have that Innocent young man, Albert Gray, 
out of jail." 
" The way does seem clear." 
" And you admit we were not too fast?" 
" I admit it." 

"Good enough. And now, Lizzie," said 
Sleuth, " you must go over and see Kate Davis 
in the morning." 

" I will be on hand." 
" You must move very cautiously." 
"I will." 

"We are playing a sure game. I did not 
hope to be able to close in so soon, but we got 
those people." 

A few moments later the conference broke 
up, and Badger and Maggie departed together. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It was after two o'clock in the morning when. 

Badger and Maggie left Sleuth's home. 'The 

Wall Street Detective proceeded to accompany 

the woman to her home,' not because Maggie 

I was not well able to take, care of herself, but in 

I order to save her any inconvenience. A lady 
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proceeding alone at such an hour was liable to 
molestation. The two had proceeded some dis- 
tance, and were walking along engaged in deep 
conversation, when suddenly they were con- 
fronted by five men. The latter were regular 
swells. They had been drinking, and were 
ready for any sort of devilry. 

One of them stepped forward, and said : 

" Hold on, mister!" 

Badger and the woman came to a halt, and 
the former demanded : 

" Well, what do you want!" 

" You're anice"duck," came the answer. 

"My frien^," said Badger, " you had better 
pass on about your business." 

" What are you doing with this lady?" 

" None of your business." 

"I'll make it my business," and, turning to 
Maggie, the fellow said: " Miss, do you know 
that scamp you are with? Here, you come 
along with me." 

The man made a movement as though to seize 
the woman's arm, when he received a blow that 
sent him sprawling. At once the other four 
men spnmg upon the detective; but it was a 
abort scrimmage that followed. Badger used 
his fists, and his companion drew a club, and 
the way they laid out those bloods was just de- 
lightful to behold. The five men were left tum- 
bling around to get their feet, while Badger and 
Maggie quietly walked off, and a short time 
later the woman was left at her home, and Bad- 
ger started to go to his own residence. 

He had not gone far, however, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by the shadow of a man, and 
the experienced oilicer knew at once that some- 
thing WIV3 going on. The man had dodged; but 
honest men don't dodge williout good cause. 
The detective looked around, and decided in 
his mind that a certain house was being robbed. 

He was a cool hand. It was an old game for 
him. He had kept on walking, and did so imtil 
he had passed some way along, and then sud- 
denly he turned and he made his way back. He 
crept and crawled and stole stealthily forward 
\intil he came to where the dodger was to be 
seen. The detective was then assured that his 
original suspicion was well justified. He stole 
forward, and then suddenly made a dash, and 
in less than two seconds he had the dodger in 
his grasp. He did not permit the man to give 
an alarm. He handcuffed and gagged him so 
quickly and deftly that the fellow was power- 
less ere he fully realized what had occurred. 

Having secured the sentinel, the detective ap- 
proached the house. He found that the rascals 
had got in through the basement door. He en- 
tered the house and immediately removed his 
shoes, and on tiptoe, and with a step as noise- 
less as that of a cat, he moved upstairs. He was 
just in time, for as he reached the parlor floor 
he heard a scream, and the next instant there 
came a heavy fall and an outcry. 

Up the stairs like the wind flew the detective, 
and In the hall he ran plump against a man. 
The two came together with great force. The 
detective, however, was the first to regain Iiis 
self-command, and drawing back, and at the 
same instant letting Igfise his stick, he dealt the 
robber a blow that brought him to his knees. 
A second blow stretched the rascal upon the 
floor. At the same instant a second man dropped 
clear over the baluster from above. He landed 
just beside the officer, and he, too, received a 
couple of cracks on the head that laid him out 
groaning upon the floor. The detective then 
leaped to the door of tlie room just as a woman 
all in white appeared at the threshold. 

"You need not fear, madame," called the 
detective. " It's all right. I am here." 

In a terrified voice the woman demanded: 

"Who are you?" 

" I am an officer Return and light the gas in 
your room." 

The woman obeyed in a sort of mechanical 
manner, and the detective stepped into the room, 
and as the light illuminated it he glanced around 
and saw a man lying upon the floor, and again 
he said : 

" You need not fear, madame; it's all right." 

Explanations followed, and later on an officer 
was summoned, and the three burglars were 
taken to the station-house, and Badger, who 
had appeared so opportunely, reached his own 
home just at daylight. 

It was late upon the daj following the inci- 
dents that we have described that Badger left 
his home, after a most refreshing rest, and he 
proceeded direct to the home of Old Sleuth, and 
found the great detective waiting to receive 
Tvord from Maggie Everett. 
In the meantime, Maggie Everett had not 



been idle. On the morning following her visit 
to the mask-ball she was on the street. , She had 
got herself up for the occasion, and was on the 
lay, and along in the forenoon she saw a lady 
enter one of our large dry-goods stores. Maggie 
followed up, and getting close to the woman, 
whispered : 

" ICjite!" 

The woman addressed turned. She did not 
recognize the party who had addressed her, and 
the stranger again whispered : 

" Lizzie I" 

" Parr?" 

"Yes.' 

The two women walked off to a far corner 
of the store. 

" You are under cover?" said Kate. 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

" I am not anxious to be seen. I want to 
have a talk with you. Come with me." 

" Where shall we go? ' 

" To the Brunswick." 

" I will go." 

The two women proceeded together, and once 
seated in tlie Brunswick, Lizzie said : 

" You. disappeared very suddenly last night." 

" Yes." 

" 1 wanted to see you before you left. " 

" I was tired." 

"Is that all?" 

' ' Yes. ' ' 

" Kate, you need a friend." 

"Ido?" 

" Yes; and I am prepared to act as your 
friend. I've picked up news for you." 

" You've picked up news for me?" 

" Yes." 

Kate eyed her companion, and after a moment 
asked : 

" What do you want?" 

" Money," came the frank answer. 

" You want money?" 

' ' Yes. ' ' 

" How will you get it?" 

" From you." 

" From me?" 

" Yes." 

" I want money myself." 

" You can't fool me, Kate." 

" What are you trying?" 

" I am on to your whole scheme. You have 
plenty of money, and you must help me and I 
will help you." 

" You will help me?" 

"Yes," 

" I don't know as I need any help." 

" Oh, yes, you do. " 

" Lizzie Parr, you can't blackmail me." 

" Yes, I can." 

The woman who pretended to be Lizzie Parr 
spoke with great confidence and assurance. 

" I have no money." 

" Kate, you can't deceive me." 

" Deceive you?" 

"Yes." 

" Why should I seek to deceive you?" 

"We will not discuss that; but I will show 
you why you need not do so. " 

" I wish you would' speak plainly." 

"I will." 

" Do so." 

"I am on to your whole scheme," came the 
answer. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THI5RE came a glitter to Kate Davis's eyes, 
and she sat silent a moment and just gazed on 
the face of the woman who called herself Xizzie 
Parr. 

"Yes," said Lizzie; "I know your whole 
scheme." 

Kate Davis was a remarkable woman. Had 
she been a man, she would have been a leader 
among men. 

" You know my whole scheme?" she said. 

" Yes, I know your whole scheme." 

" What is my scheme?" 

" You put up this robbery scheme." 

" What robbery scheme? ' 

" "The little game your husband worked." 

" The little game my husband worked?" 

"Yes." 

" What game did he work?' 

"He robbed that firm, and you have the 
plunder." 

" He robbed the firm, and I have the plunder, 
eh?' 

"Yes." 

" Well?" 

" I want some of the money." 



" You want some of the money?" 

"Yes." 

" Why should you have some of the money?" 

" To keep me quiet." 

" Are you a fool, or do you t&kemeforone?" 

" I am no fool. I do not take you for one." 

" You say you know my whole scheme?" 

" Yes." 

" Everybody knows it. The detectives know 
it. What can you tell? Has not everything 
been a feature in the daily papers for the last 
few weeks?" 

" I know something, all the same." 

" What do you know?" 

" Shall I tell you?" 

" Yes." 

" I know you are not a widow." 

" Oh, you know I am not a vridow?" 

" You are not." 

' ' You mean I married very soon after my 
husband's death?" 

" No, I do not." 

" What do you mean?" -j 

" Your husband is living." 

"He is, eh?" 

"Yes." 

". He is living'" 

'•' Yes. ' ' 

" Have you seen him?" 

" Yes." 

Kate Davis turned pale. 

" I knew vour husband." 

" Did yoii?" 

"Yes." 

" He never told me that he had the honor of 
your acquaintance. ' ' 

" I knew him well." 

" And you say he lives?" 

" Yes." 

" When did he come to life again?" 

" Last night. Kate, why deny it? I was 
watching you last night." 

" Were you?" 

"I was." 

' ' You were very kind. You were watching 
over me to protect me, I supp'ose?" 

" I was, and I learned something." 

" Indeed? What did you learn?" 

" I was laying low. I saw the monk remove 
his gown, and I saw Jim Davis appear from 
under that gown." 

Kate Davis laughed, and said: 

" What an idea!" 

" It is the truth." 

" Lizzie Parr," said Kate, " now tell me just 
what you are up to?" 

" I have told you I want some of the money." 

" You are laboring under a great mistake. 

" You have no money?" 

"No." 

" How did you pull down your diamonds, if 
you have no money?" 
, "I raised a little money temporarily." 

■ ■ A moment ago; Kate, you asked me if I 
took you for a fooh I said I ^id not; and now 
you must not take me for a fool, nor must you 
cast me asidCj or I may turn against you. I 
know more than you think I do. ' 

" Oh, yes; it is evident that you know a great 
deal. ' ' 

' ' Good men are on your track. ' ' 

" Certainly; that's no news." 

" I know just how much they have got to 
work on." 

" Do you?" 

' ' Yes, I do, and I can give you some good 
advice." 

" What do they know?" 

" They know Jim Davis is living." 

The Davis woman looked annoyed, but said: 

" They know more than I do." 

" No; you met your husband last night." 

" I did not." 

" I saw him.'' 

A moment the Davis woman meditated, and 
said: 

" You are not as smart as you think you are. 
Now let me tell you I know the game those men 
are working. Do you think I expected to go 
without being shadowed? No, no; and I've 
put up a job. I am striking back. I'll fool 
those fellows." 

Lizzie Parr appeared to be confused, and said: 

"Do you mean to tell me that you put up 
that job last night?" 

" Yes, I did; I'm leading them along." 

" You need not tell that to me, Kate; I know 
your husband. I can not be deceived. You 
met him last night. You did not expect to 
meet him. It was a surprise to you, and that is 
why you fled away immediately afterward." 
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" One moment. You arc so smart, why did 
I ^ to thai ball, unless I bad an object?" 

" Yes, vou had an object. It was well ar- 
ranged. Vou expected to meet your husband. 
Y'ou passed him a signal, and he identified you. 
I wa£ watching that man. I knew he was 
watching you. I did not know it was Jim 
Davis, bul I know now. Yes, it was a good 
scheme. But there is one thing you do not 
know. ' ' 

" What is it I do not know?" 

" Others were aware that your husband was 
to be there, and he was watched." 

" What an ideal" 

" It is true." 

" Why did not they seize him?" 

"Ahl there is where it comes in. They don't 
want Jim yet. There is something else they 
want." 

" What is it they w.int?" 

" You should know." 

" I don't know." 

" Nonsensel you do know; and it is so. You 
may as well make a friend of me. I can save 
you, or, if you turn against me, I can save the 
other side." 

" You say they are looking for something 
besides the capture of Jim Davis?" 

"What is it?" 

" They are looking for the bonds." 



CHAPTER XXni. 

Kate Davis was greatly agitated. She 
looked her companion in the face, and finally 
asked: 

" What is it you are trying to make out, 
Lizzie Parr?" 

' ' I want to make some money, and I can 
help you." 

" You can help me?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

" To get away with those bonds. I tell you 
those men know Jim Davis is alive; they know 
he is in Philadelphia. They will go on to 
Philadelphia and nip him. He has the papers, 
and it is the papers fhey want. Once they get 
those, they will make short work of Jim Davis. ' ' 

'■ And how caa you help me?" 

" Agree to take me in with you, and I will 
tell you how I can help you." 

" All right. I will take you in. " 

" And if I pilot you through, I am to be 
taken care of?" 

" Yes.;i 

" Kemember, I can give you away at any 
moment." 

" So you say." 

" It is true." 

"Well?" 

" Something must bC/done." 

" What can we do?" 

" They will go on to Philadelphia." 

"Yes." 

" They will find Jim." 

" One moment. Suppose he is alive and in 
Philadelphia, can I not give him the tip?" 

"Yes." 

" And he can flit!" 

" Yes; but where will he flit to? That's the 
question." 

" Oh, he could go away off." 

" If those men once get on his track, they 
will follow him up. Remember, it is Sleuth 
and Badger who are on his trail. They can 
follow him up. If he is to be safe, he must 
outwit them." 

" That is so, if he is alive." 

" We will admit, just for argument's sake, 
that he is alive. ' ' 

" Very well." 

"We will talk on that line." 

"Very well." 

" Then I say we must outwit them." 

" Very good." 

" Under the circumstances, they would not 
expect him to return to New Y'ork?" 

^' No." 

" Then, that is the best thing for him to do'i" 

" I will think the matter over." 

" You must decide quickly, and if I am to go 
in with you, I will do my part." 

" And what part will you play?" 

" I will manage to keep you posted as to the 
Intentions of the other side." 

" How can you do that?" 

" That is my own secret; but I will do it." 

" You can?" 

"Yes." 



" When shall I meet you again?" 

" Why not decide now?" 

" I must consult with others." 

" I will meet you to-night." 

" Where?" 

" Anvwhere you say." 

" Meet me at my own lodgings." 

" I will meet you." 

" At what hour?" 

" Any hour you name.'' 

"Make it midnight." 

" I will be on hand. " 

A few moments later the two women separat- 
ed, and Maggie Everett proceeded to the home 
of Old Sleuth. She found the two detectives 
awaitiuff her. To them she related all that had 
occurred. Sleuth listened carefully, and then 
commenced to ask Maggie a number of ques- 
tions, and compelled her to repeat over and over 
again the conversation with Kale Davis. Then 
he looked over his notes, and meditated, and 
finally said: 

" Maggie, do you think this woman trusts 
you?" 

" Yes^ as far as she trusts any one. ' 

" Is it not possible that she is playing you?" 

"No." 

" You feel certain?" 

"Yes." 

" And you are to meet her at midnight?" 

"Yes." 

" At her house?" 

" Yes." 

" Where does she live?" 

" In a little house down by the river.'' 

Sleuth inquired particularly as to the location 
of the house, and asked Maggie a great many 
more questions. Finally he told the woman to 
go and keep the appointment. 

After Maggie had gone. Sleuth said : 

" We must look out. Badger, old fellpw." 

"What now?" 

"I want you here to-night at eleven o'clock." 

" What is in your head now?" 

" I will tell you at the proper time; but do 
not fail me." 

" Maggie is doing well?" 

"Yes, vary well. She has demonstrated 
that Jim has the bonds." 

' ' She will induce that woman to invite Jim 
to come to New York?" 

" That woman has already made up her mind 
to invite Jim to come. to New York. She and 
the man Martin have their own scheme. You 
be here at eleven o'clock, " 

After the departure of Badger, Sleuth 'mvit- 
tered: "What fools these mortals be I" and 
sat for a long time lost in deep thought. 

In the meantime, after separating from the 
supposed Lizzie Parr, Kate Davis went direct 
to her own home, ^d about an hour later Mar- 
tin appeared. 

" I am glad you have comei things look bad." 

" That is the way I feel about it," said Mar- 
tin. 

" Those people are deep into our game." 

" They are." 

" They are playing a deep game against us." 

"ThCT are." 

Kate Davis told of her interview with the sup- 
posed Lizzie Parr. Martin listenpd, and when 
Kate had concluded, said : 

" We must take Lizzie in with us." 

" We must?" 

" Yes; and her advice is good. She is a 
long-headed woman." 

" You think so?" 

" Yes." 

" You are right; she is too long-headed for 
us. Slje is working for the other side. I. know 
that man Sleuth." 

" Yes, he is a flend. " 

" He is, and he is shadowing me." 

" Sure." 

" And the first thing he wouljii do would be 
to get some one on his side who is in my con- 
fidence." 

" You are right there, Kate.'' 

" The woman he has selected is this woman 
Lizzie Parr." 

" Great guns! do you believe that?" 

" I know it." 

" What leads you to the conclusion?" 

" That woman was at the ball." 

.. Yes?" 

" She managed to get on to my disguise " 
"Yes?" 

" She brought about the meeting between the 
double and myself." 
" She did?" 
"Yes." 
" How do you know?" 



The woman repeated all that had occurred, 
and when she had concluded, Martin said:^ 

" Y'ou are a longheaded woman, Kate. 

" I do not mean to be trapped by that woman 
Lizzie Parr." 

" It does look as though she were in with 
them." 

" She is; and when she saw me to-day she 
was obeying instructions. Oh, it is a beautiful 
scheme they are working. '.' 

" Are you on to their scheme?" 

" I am." 

"What is it?" 

" I have told you all that passed?" 

■ Yes.'" 



■■ And can't you see the game?" 
" I can not"' 



" It's plain enougli." 

" Open up the scheme." 

" Lizzie Parr advises me to get Jim to come 
to New York. ' ' 

" Yes." 

" All right. When he comes, Lizzie wllF know 
all about it, and so will Sleuth, if I fall into the 
trap." 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Martin gave out a whistle, and said: 

" You are a dandyl" 

" Lizzie Parr can not play me." 

" It is a good scheme; I never would Ijave 
jumped on to it^ I'll tell you that; and, Kate, 
I'll tell you more — we had better capitulate." 

" Capitulate?" 

" Yes." 

" What do you mean?" 

" We can never play against those men." 

" I am ashamed of you." 

" They are the two smartest detectives on 
earth." 

" I don't care; I will not wilt. I will teach 
Old Sleuth a trick or two before I am through 
with him." 

You can't step out of the tangle every time, 
Kate." 

" I can't, eh?" 

"No." 

"I'll walk them into a tangle and give them 
a chance to step out. ' ' 

" You will lose at that game." 

" Will I?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, to tell you the truth, I fear Lizzie 
Parr more than I do Sleuth and Badger." 

"You do?" 

"I do; and I propose to get her out of the 
way." 

" How will you do it?" 

" I've snarled a tangle for her already." 

" What is your trick?" 

Kate revealed her plan. 

" It's a bold game," said Martin. 

" Yes, it is a bold game, and we must play 
two or three bold games. We've got that 
money, and in time we can turn the papers into 
cash." 

II If we were free"an(J clear, we could." 

" We will be free and clear. We know their 

fame. We will not let them play it all alone, 
tell you we will tangle, them. I've several 
food games to play. I'll give them enough 
im Davises to satisfy them. I tell you, all I 
need at present is to get the woman out of the 
way." 

" I tell you it is a bold game." 

" Yes, it is a bold game. Will you aid me 
to play it through?" 

" That brings me in.'" 

" You forget you are already in, and if those 
men close down on us and capture Jim, yoii and 
I will go up the river with him." 

"That's so." 

" And that means death for me, Martin." 

" Death for you?" 

" Yes." 

"How?" 

"I'll never go to jail for a terin. It's a life 
or death battle with me. We have some ready 
cash, and all we need is to get the papers." 

"Yes." ' 

" If we succeed, we can skip.'' 

II We can; and I'd like to skip (o-morrow." 

" They mean to capture Jim?" 

"Yes." 

" They want to get him to come on to New 
York?" 

" Soit appears." 

" And then they will nab him?" 

" That's their game. " 

" They have played the double game?" 

"Yes." 
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" We can play it; we can show them Jim 
Davises all over the country." 

" Madame, you are a genius." 

" But the first thing to do is to get rid of this 
Parr woman." 

" I can sec where that is a necessity," 
' And you will help me to carry that scheme 
through?" 

" It is a dangerous game." 

" I know it. But it's our best move now." 

" I am in with you." 

" Will you complete arrangements?" 

" I will." 

" And in the meantime I will arrange with 
Jim. You bet I will make those men bite the 
dust, smart as tliey are. Kate Davis has fooled 
them and got away with them, and she will do 
it again." 

" If nerve counts for anything, you will." 

" I depend as much upon my discernment as 
I do upon my nerve. They can not fool me, 
and Old Sleuth will have a good opinion of me 
when this little game is over." 

"The woman is to be Iiere at midnight?" 

"Yes." 

" Are yon sure she has not tumbled?" 

" She is laughing in her sleeve at me. I will 
laugh to-morrow if you do your part well." 

" If we carry out your scheme, those two men 
will get down on us." 

" Good enough! It wUl be a diversion, and 
in the meantime we can work our scheme with 
Jim." 

" That's so." 

" One of us mu.'it go on to Philadelphia." 

" We can't dq that." 

"Why not?" 

" They have us both under the shadow." 

"That is all right. But when I work my 
game, the shadow will be lifted. ' ' 

" The woman game?" 

" No; the Jim Davis game. They will be 
Chasing the ghost, and while they are we will 
get over to Philadelphia." 

" Who will go?" 

"I will." 

" That is correct." 

" And I will get those papers. Jim ^Davis is 
no good." 

" You don't like that man?" 

" I like you, Martin." 

The two exchanged glances. 

" You do me proud, Kate." 

" If we get away wifh those bonds, we can go 
to South America. You are 'tired; I am tired. 
We can settle down, and I promise New York 
will never see me again. It's a great town, but 
I can get along without New York." 

"And New York will not sink if we both 
stay away." 

"No." 

" I am tired of scheming, Kate." 

"So am I; and we will run this little game, 
and then we will live in peace." 

" You are set to down Jim?" 

" If we get the papers, he can float." 

' ' He may. trouble us later on . " 

" Nonsensel he is too lazy. I worked all this 
game. He was only my tool. " 

" I know that." 

" It will be a glorious thing if we can carry it 
through." 

"We can." 

'; We must look out that they do not get a 
clinch on us individually." 

" We will look out foi that. We are not im- 
plicated yet. " 

" Not as matters stand. But this game to- 
night?" 

" You need not be in that." 

" All right; I will make my arrangements.-" 

" Be careful as to your men." 

" Oh, you can leave it all to me." 

The two discussed their plans still further, 
and then separated. They were indeed about 
to play a bold game. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It was just at midnight when Maggie Everett 
appeared at the home of Kate Davis. She was 
ushered into the woman's presence, and Kate 
Baid: 

" You are here." 

"Yes, I am here." 

" I have been thinking over what you said to 
me td'-day." 

" And I trust you have reached a proper con- 
clusion." 

" There are several matters I do not under- 
stand." 

" Possibly I can explain. 



" Yes, you can." 

"I will." 

" I can't understand the little arrangement at 
the ball." 

" What about the ball?" 

" You were into that scheme." 

" WMt scheme?" 

' ' Oh, it is no use for you to attempt to come 
innocence over me. There was a scheme, and 
you were into it. You were in communication 
with the man who was under the disguise of a 
monk." 

Maggie said, after a moment's thought : 

" Of course I was. I saw that he was watch- 
ing you, and I gave you warning." 

" JButyou had a little chat with him before 
you gave tnc warning. ' ' 

The last remark was a stunner for Maggie. 
She had hoped she had not betrayed that fact, 
and she still trusted that it was only a' suspicion. 

" Yes, I spoke to him. I wanted to draw 
him out. You know any one can speak to an- 
other upon such an occcasion, Kate, you want 
to go in with me. I want to aid you.' 

'•' Then you must be perfectly frank. You 
are false, or you are playing a double game. 
That man was a detective." 

" I know it." 

■■ And you knew how he was got up under 
that disguise. You are in with those people; 
and now 1 wish to ask who are you, anyway?" 

Maggie became aware that matters were be- 
coming very interesting. 

" You know me well enough," she answered. 

" I am not sure that I do. I have a sus- 
picion." 

" You have a suspicion?"- 

" Yes, I have." 

" What is your suspicion?" 

" I suspect you are seeking to entrap me." 

" Entrap you?" 

" Yes. You are playing in with the de- 
tectives." 

" What nonsensel" 

" Is it so?" 

" It is nonsense." 

" If it is nonsense, you can prove it?" 

" Certainly I can." 

"Will you?" 

"Yes." 

" Do so." 

" Hopv shall [ prove it?" 

" Strip," came the answer. 

Maggie began to tremble. She saw that in- 
deed she was under a dire suspicion. 

" Come, Lizzie Parr, you claim to be my 
friend. I will believe it when you prove your 
identity." 

" I do not understand you." 

" Shall I speak in plainer language?" 

"Yes." 

" You are not Lizzie Parr. How is that!" 

" I am not Lizzie Parr?" 

" No, you are not. Lizzie Parr has been dead 
eight months; you knpw and I know it. And 
now, who are you, and what is your game?" 

The two women eyed each other, and then 
followed an awkward silence, broken at length 
by Maggie, who said: 

" You amaze me." 

"Do I?" 

"Yes." 

"I'll amaze you still more. I know who you 
are." 

" You know who I am?" 

"Yes." 

" I know you do," came the'answer. 

" I know you are not Lizzie Parr." 

" If I am not Lizzie Parr, why should I claim, 
to be?" 

" You are a card in a game. Let me tell you 
something. 1 am a widow. I do not fear you, 
nor Old Sleuth, nor Badger. They are set to 
persecute a lone woman. They have some big 
scheme. You are in the scheme with them. 
You are tlie company of the combination. In 
other words, you are Maggie Everett, and I 
know it." 

" What an absurd suspicion!' 

" Is it an absurd suspicion?" 

"Yes." 

" You can prove it?" 

" Of course I can." 

" Do so." 

" But I'm offended." 

" Oh, are you?" , 

The last remark was made in a very satirical 
tone. 

" I will not stay here to be treated in this man- 
ner." 

" Oh, yes, you will. You can stay here and 
prove that you are not a party to a scheme to 



get me into trouble. You will prove that you 
are really Lizzie Parr, or— :well, yon shall prove 
it." 

" I will prove nothing." 

Kate Davis suddenly rose froip her seat, 
leaped forward, and seized hold Of Maggie. 

" Unhand me, Kate!" 

Kate commenced to pull »nd tear, and off 
came Maggie's wig, and a struggle between the 
two women followed; but it did not last but a 
second, as a man rushed into the room. He 
came prepared, and clapped a chloroformed 
handkerchief to Maggie's mouth and nostrils, 
and he struck her several violent blows on the 
back, and poor Maggie fell over helpless and In- 
sensible. 

Kale stood over the unconscious woman, a 
sardonic gleam in her glittering black eyes, and 
she exclaimed: 

" Well, I've been too much for you, missy!" 

" You did it well, madame," said the man, 

" I think so. Have yt)u your carriage ready?" 

" We have." 

' ' Gag her quick and get her away. ' ' 

' ' No hurry, madame. 

" No hurry?" 

" No; don't you see your advantage?" 

" What advantage?" 

" She will talk now — talk plain — own up." 

" You were listening?" 

" Certainly I was — that was my orders." 

" Your idea is a good one." 

" We've got the game all in our own hands. 
You are the one to talk to her." 

A few moments, and Maggie revived. Kate^ 
Davis stood gazing at her with a look of tri-^ 
umph in her eyes. 

" Well, you did try to play a nice game." 

Maggie made no answer; but at that instant 
Sleuth's words ran through her mind. 

" I've got jfou," said Kate. 

Still Maggie made no answer. 

" You had better own up now, miss." 

Still Maggie maintained silence. 

" You've nothing to say?" 

" Nothing," came .the answer. 

" You thought you'd play me, didn't you? 
But you did not know who you were playing. 1 
had no reason to fear you. I' v» no reason to 
fear any one; but I hate a traitor;" and turning- 
to the man, Kate added: " Take her away." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The man administered a second dose of 
chloroform to the woman, and then a second 
man entered the room. The two men seized 
Maggie and carried her down- stairs. A carriage 
was at the door. Maggie was placed in the car- 
riage, and the two men were about to follow 
her, when suddenly two other men appeared 
upon the scene. The two men who had come 
from the house each received a crack from a 
club and rolled o'ver in the street, and the two 
other men who had appeared entered the car- 
riage, and the driver whipped up his horses and 
drove away. A few moments later he drew 
his horses to a stand in front of the elegant 
residence of the great detective. Sleuth alight- 
ed from the carriage, and Badger passed out the 
woman, who had not fully recovered conscious- 
ness. She was carried into the house, laid on a 
sofa, and after a few moments, under the ma- 
nipulation of Sleuth and Badger, fully revived. 

" Where am I?" were her tirst words. 

"You are all right." 

The woman recognized the voice of Sleuth. 

" Have I been dreaming?" she asked. 

"Hardly." 

Later on, Maggie fully recovered, and recalled 
all that had occurred up to the moment when 
the last dose of chloroform was administered. 

" What does it mean?" she asked. 

" You are all right." 

" I am safe?" 

"Yes." 

" This is your home. Sleuth?" 

"Yes." ■ 

" Who brought me here?" 

" Badger and I brought you here." 

" What has happened?" 

" We are waiting to hear your story." 

The woman related all that had occurred,,and 
then Sleuth told his story. He said he kaevr 
that the woman was on to Maggie, and was put- 
ting up a job, and he had arranged with Badger 
to defeat the game, and had succeeded. 

"Well, I was played," said Maggie. 

" You were." 

" I am deeply mortified." 

" You need not be. You have accompllBlied 
wonders for us." 
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" Bui that woman?" 

" ll'Ball right." 

Sleuth arraufod for Maggie to remain at his 
house for the mght, and turned her over to the 
ladies of his home, and he and Badger held a 
long talk. In the meantime, Kate Davis was a 
wild woman. 

The two men who had been so neatly knocked 
over by Sleuth and Badger reentered her house. 
Both were bleeding, and the woman asked: 

" What has happened 1" 

" That's what we want to know. Did you 
put up a job on us?" 

The two men told their storj', and after a few 
moments departed, and later on Martin ap- 
peared. The man was greatly excited. He had 
met the two men, and had heard their story. 
He found Kate in a desperate mood. 

"Well, madame," said Martin, "your first 
tangle was a failure." 
It was." 

" I tell you one will have to stay up all night 
to get ahead of Sleuth." 

I will get ahead of him." 

" So yim do not give it up yet?" 

" No, I do not." 

" We have the cash?" ' 

" Yes." 

" Then why not get away with that? Let us 
quit." 

" Quit?" 

"Yes." 

" When I do, it will be when I am defeated." 

" It looks as though you are defeated now." 

" It may look so to you, but I am not defeat- 
ed by any' means. I nave made one step for 
ward. ' ' 

" You have?" 

"I have." 

"How?" 

" That woman is out of the way. She will 
not trouble me any more as Lizzie Parr." 

" That is true." 

" Yes, it is true." 

" But Sleuth?" 

" Bah! what care I for him?" 

" He is on to your game." 

" Is heV"* 

" It would appear so, madame." 

" What fools you men arel Of course he is 
on to my game. He has been on to it all the 
time. But he is in a great sweat now." 

" In a great sweat?" 

" Yes.'^ 

" Why so?" 

" He knows I am on to his game." 

" There is something in that. " 

"Martin, we are not beaten yet; indeed, we 
have won a good, substantial victory. We have 
blocked those men at all their points so far." 

" I can not look at it in that light." 

" You can't?" 

"No." 

"I'll show you." 

"Do so." 

" They started out to fool us on the double. 
They did fool you, but they did not fool me, 
and they know it." 

" I reckon they do." 

" They started out to put this woman on my 
track, letting her work under cover as Lizzie 
Parr. Well, I've opened up that little scheme, 
I reckon." 

" You have, I admit." 

" Then, so far I am the winner. Now let 
them play their schemes. As long as I can get 
out of their tangles I am all right. Remember, 
they have nothing on me vmtil they catch Jim 
Davis, and even then Tie will have to squeal be 
fore they can bring me into the conspiracy." 

" When they bring you in, they will have a 
hold on me also." 

" They will never bring me in. And now 
I've let them play their schemes, I will play one 
of my own." 

" You played one to-night, and lost." 

" No, I did not play a scheme; I merely 
played against them, and I won." 
■They may close in on you." 

" Close in on me?" 

"Yes." 

" On what plea?" 

" Your attempt to kidnap this woman." 

Kate laughed, and answered : 

" You need have no fear; they will not let it 
'be known how they were beaten," 

" What will be your next move?" 

" I will go to bed and to sleep, and to-mor- 
row I will arrange a little tangle for them; and 
If I don't get them snarled, you laugh at me, 
that's all." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Two or three days passed. During that time 
Badger had been to Philadelphia. His purpose 
was, under Sleuth's direction, to beat the bushes 
and start up the game. 

The dclective did not find the game, how- 
ever, and he had about concluded to return to 
New York and take a prowl, when, one night, 
as he was walking down Chestnut Street, he 
observed a woman walking in advance of him. 
Old, experienced detectives appear to acquire an 
instinct as remarkable as that of a sleuth-hound, 
for at a glance Badger delected that he had seen 
tlie woman walk before; her gait was familiar 
in his eyes. 

"Great Scott I" he muttered, "what have I 
struck?" 

The detective had overtaken the woman and 
supposed she had not seen him, and it was his 
conclusion that he had matters all his own way. 
He kept upon her track, and saw her enter a 
house on a side street. He waited around, and 
felt quite self-satisfied, for it seemed to him that 
he had finally struck a clew. He hung around 
the house for fully half an hour, and saw a 
veiled teoman come forth. He started to 
shadow again. The womait walked along to-'' 
ward the .suburbs— it was comparatively early 
in the evening — and finally he beheld the wom- 
an come to a halt at a street corner. She was 
evidently waiting to keep an appointment. 

Some ten minutes passed, and a man ap- 
peared upon the scene, and the woman engaged 
in conversation witji him: 

The detective thought over the situation and 
determined upon a bold mOve, and as he did so, 
he muttered: 

" It may be a little game— a little mislead; 
but I am ready. ' ' 

He walked along until he came close to where 
the man and woman were standing. The man 
wore a slouched hat, and evidently sought to 
conceal his face. Badger walked up and ran 
against the man, and as he did so knocked off 
his hat, when, quick as a wink, four other men 
leaped from a place of concealment where they 
had been lying in wait. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and with an ordinary man, it would 
have been " all day," as the saying goes. But 
the detective had remarked he was prepared, 
and so it proved, and that old club of his, that 
had done service in so many previous terrible 
scrimmages, was brought into play, and down 
went two or three of the men so quickly it 
seemed as though a lightning-bolt had been 
playing around, and the othpr men just skipped 
in a hurry. They had caught a Tartar. 'The 
men who had been knocked over .got to their 
feet and scrambled off as quickly as their legs 
could carry them. The detective and the wom- 
an were left alone. The whole fracas- had 
transpired in a minute at most, and the woman 
had stood and looked on without making any 
effort to escape, and the detective, when all was 
over, turned toward her and said: 

" Good-evening, madame. " 

"You're a ruiflan! How dare you speak to 
me?" 

" Don't be offend-^d." 

" No one interfered with you. Why did you 
assail my friend?" 

" If I was wrong, madame, why did your 
friend run off? Why did not all your friends 
remain and suinraon the police?" 

" That is what they should have done, but 
they did not wish to remain and be murdered." 
They were glad to get away, I reckon." 

" Why did you assail the gentleman who was 
talking tome?" 

'^ I wanted to see his face, and I want to see 
yours." 

" You want to see my face?" 

"Yes, I do." 

The woman removed her veil, and the de- 
tective gazed upon a really good-looking girl 
of not over four-and-twenty. 

"Who was the man you were talking with, 
miss?" 

'^My brother." 

" Your brother?" 

"Yes," 

" But how was it those men were lying in 
ambush?" 

" I can explain that." 

" You can?" 

'■' I can." 

"Will you?" 

"I will." 

" Do so." 

''A man has been following and insulting 
me. We put up a scheme to punish him. You 



came along and assaulted my brother, and our 
friends mistook you for the man we were seek- 
ing to punish. " 

Your friends were not very valiant." 

" I will admit that, sir." 

"I am very sorry, miss, that I happened to 
interfere. I will confess I have made a mis- 
take." 

"Yes, you have made a grave mistake, and 
it would 'have been bad for you had an officer 
been near by." 

' You will forgive me?" 
'It makes little difference whether I do or 
not; but will you accompany me to my home?" 

The detective was taken aback by this singu- 
lar invitation. 

'You wish me to accompany you to your 
home? ' 

" Yes." 

" Why?" 

" You have given evidence that you can pro- 
tect a lady. 1 am' afraid to gp alone through 
the streets at such an hour." 

" I will be very happy to accompany you. " 

" You are a brave man. " 

The two started to walk together, and the de- 
tective said: 

" Miss, this is veiy strange." 

" What is very strange? 

" This request on your part." 

" To accompany me?" 

"Yes." 

" When we reach my home, I will explain 
why I asked you to accompany me." 

The detective calculated that another scheme 
was about to be put through, but he was up to 
all manner of schemes, and prepared to take all 
chances. 

It was after eleven o'clock when the two 
reached the house ,from which the detective had 
shadowed the woman. 

" Will you come in?" she asked. 

Badger was taken aback. 

" Do you really mean it?" he asked. 

" Certainly I do. Have I not asked you to 
come in?" 

The woman that the detective had first fol- 
lowed to that house was Kate Davis. He had 
recognized her at a glance. The woman who 
had come from the house was not Kale Davis, 
and that also the detective had discovered; but 
acting upon the supposition that Rate Davis 
was not aware of his presence in Philadelphia, 
he had followed the party who led him into the 
adventure we have described. His suspicion 
was that she was going to deliver a message, 
and his conclusion was based, as stated, on the 
belief that his presence was not known, and it 
was not singular that for the moment he was a 
little bewildered. 

" What is your scheme?" he asked. 

"My scheme!" 

"Yes." 

" I have no scheme. I desire to ask you a 
few questions. " 

" Ask them- here." 

"No; there are reasons why I desire that you 
should come into the house." 

' ' I will enter, ' ' said Badger. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The detective was, indeed, a little off in his 
reckoning. The whole adventure was a strange 
one. He was shown into a neatly furnished 
parlor; the gas was turned up, the woman re- 
moved her wraps, and appeared cool and steady. 
She asked the detective to take a seat, sealed 
herself, and then said : ' 
' " Now, sir, will you explain?" 

" What am I to explain?" 

" Your conduct." 

" My conduct?" 

" Yes, your conduct." 

" What have I done?" 

"You know well enough., You have been 
following me for the last three or four days." 

A light began to break in upon Badger. 

" I have been following you for the last three 
or four days?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"You are mistaken, miss." 

" I am not mistaken, and I propose to have 
an explanation. " * 

" I have no explanation to make." 

" You shall explain. " 

" But you are mistaken." 

" I am not mistaken. You followed me twice 
to-night." 

" f followed you twice to-night?" repeated 
Badger. 

"Yes, you did. I was walking along Chest- 
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nut Street, and you followed me to this house. 
You liad been following me, and I went out, 
having previously arranged to have you pun- 
ished. You are a valiant man. You van- 
quished my companions, and I have now de- 
termined to appeal to you directly. You must 
tell me why you have tlius pursued me." 

The detective was getting on to the scheme, 
and he said: 

" £ have been following a lady, but you are 
not the lady." 

" You admit following a lady from Chestnut 
Street to this house to-night?" 
"I do." 

" I am the lady you followed, and I demand 
an explanation." 

" You are not the lady I followed frotn Chest- 
nut Street to this house." 
" I am not?" 
"No." 

" Who was the lady?" 
" Probably you know as well as I do. " 
"Mister Man, this is' all very strange. You 
are either deceiving me, or you are laboring 
under a great mistake. I am the only lady in 
this house— only young lady. You are at lib- 
erty to go through the house and search for 
yourself." 

" I have no desire to go through this house. 
I . will admit I have made a mistake. ' Your 
word is sufficient for me. " 
" You will admit you have made a mistake?" 
"Yes." 

" Are you satisfied that you are mistaken?" 
" Well enough satisfied to ask your pardon." 
" Will yoa tell me the name of the lady you 
mistook me for?" 
" I can not do that." 

" Can I feel assured that I will not be an- 
noyed any more?" 
"You can." 

" I will accept your w^ord; but if you have 
any doubts, you are still at liberty to go through 
this hoxise. " 

"I do not desire to go through this house, 

and having asked your pardon, I will bid you 

gool-night." 

The detective rose to go, and the womaii said: 

"I wish you would" make a confidante of 

me." 

" Why should I?" 
" My curiosity is aroused. I will admit that 
I believe you made a mistake, and I anl anxious 
to know why you should follow any lady as you 
have followed me." 

A moment the detective pretended to meditate, 
and tlien said: 

"I will trust you with my secret. I am in 
love." 
The woman laughed, and said: 
" If that is the way in which you mean to in- 
tnist me with your secret, you need proceed no 
further. I know you are not tellisg the truth. " 
" You know I am not telling the truth?" 
"Yes." 

" Then I will not attempt to proceed." 
" I want you to proceed. " 
" You must excuse me. I will go." 
" You are looking for a man, not a woman; 
and if you will make a confidante of me, I may 
put you on the track of that man." 

" If I make a confidante of you, I will gain 
an aid?" 
"Yes." 

" Are these your only terms?" 
'• No." 

" What further terms will you offer?" 
" You are a detective." 
"Aral?" 
"Yes." 

" How do you know?" 
" What I state is correct. " 
" Then what you told me before is false." 
" No, sir. I have just reached the conclu- 
sion that you are an officer. You are looking 
for a reward. You can afford to pay me for 
any good information. I want flioney, and I 
am prepared to cam it." , 
" And you can give me information?" 
"Yes." 

" Then you must know the man I want?" 
" Possibly I suspect." 

" Can you lead me into that man's presence?" 
"lean." 

" Who is the man?" 
" His name is Davis." 

The detective again was taken aback. He 
looked at the woman sharply, and finally said: 
" You are a schemer," 
"Yes. lam." 
" You are a bold woman." 
"Yes, lam," 
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" Your story to me was a blind 

" Yes, it was." 

" And what now?" 

" You have been fooled." 

"Havel?" 

" You have.'' 

"How?" 

" \ may as well let it all out." 

" Yes; let it all out." 

" I am not the woman you followed from 
Chestnut Street." 

" I knew that all along." 

" I went from this house to mii 

" That is true." 

" I succeeded." 

"You did." 

" You're b?at as the game stands." 

" It would so appear. 

" You can search this house." 

" I do not desire to do so. You are too will- 
ing to have me." 

" I am looking for money." 

"Indeed?" 

" I am prepared to sell out— to peach. There 
is no money for me the other way.'^' 

" You go straight to business?" 

"Yes, I do." 

" And you can give me information?" 

" Yes. I know more about this scheme now. 
I was not let into the business fully by t/he other 
side. ' ' 

" Who are the real parties onthe other side?" 

" The woman you followed from Chestnut 
Street is one of them," 

Badger was a little bewildered. He knew 
that a game was being played, and he muttered 
to himself: 

" What in thunder is this woman up to, any- 
how?" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
Theke followed a moment's silence after Bad- 
ger's commejt, as recorded at the close of our 
preceding chapter, and it was the woman who 
broke the spell with the remark : 

" I will not pretend to be too good to make a 
few dollars. I need money. I am under no 
obligations to Kate Davis." 

Badger just stared. 

," I played you. Yes, I entered into the 
scheme, but I had an eye to business on my own 
account when I did. 1 can surprise you." 
" Can you?" 
"Yes." 

" You have already surprised me. " 
' ' I have a greater surprise for you. ' ' 

' ' Proceed. ' ' 

" You are a very smart man in your profes- 
sion, but you have been working in the shade 
for the last three days." 

" Have I?" 

"You have." 

" And can you remove the shadow?" 

" I can open your eyes a bit." 

"Will you?" 

"I will." 

"Do so." 

"You left New York by the New Jersey 
Central three days ago, on the afternoon train. 
When you arrived in Philadelpha, you went 

direct to No. 200 Street, and you have been 

floundering around in the dark until to-night, 
when you ran across Kate Davis, and you fol- 
lowed her to this house, and then you followed 
me. How is that? And here you are. " 

The detective listened with a feeling of 
amazement, and was also greatly mortified. He 
saw that he, an old detective among the most 
experienced in the profession, had been shad- 
owed most successfully, while he had himself 
been at fault. Yes, he was greatly chagrined. 

" You surprise me,",he said. " 

"I knew I would." 

There came a smile to the detective's face, 
and he said: 

" You are a pretty smart woman." 

The woman did not ansvfer. 

' ' You interest me. . Now I will tell you some- 
thing. 1 intended that irour friends should 
know I came to Philadelphia." 

"You did?" 

"I did." 

The woman did not look so well pleased. 

" Why did you desire them to know you were 
coming to Philadelphia?" 

" I wanted to draw them on here, and I suc- 
ceeded: I openly went to 200- Street. How 

is that?" 

" And what have you made out?" 

" Ah! now you ask too touch." 

" You have not got your n.au?" 



" Not yet." 

' ' You were pretty near to him. ' ' 
"Was I?" 
" Yes." 
" When?" 

" When I led you away." 
" Ah, I see! "There I was beat, I will admit. " 
" He is not here now?" 
" Oh, no, certainly not." 
" I know where he is, sir." 
"You do?" 
"I do." 
"Well?" 

' ' I am willing to give the whole business 
away. ' ' 

" You are?" 
" Yes." 

"Proceed. I will be much obliged. " 
" I do not turn traitor for fun." 
" Certainly not." 
" I want money. " ' , 

" Certainly;' how much?" 
" Two thousand." 
" You shall have it." 
"When?" 

" As soon as you earn it." 
" That will not suit me." 
" That is the best I can do." 
" I want the money now. " 
' ' You will have to want, as far as I am con- 
cerned. ' ' 

" If you do not catch that man within the 
next twenty-four hours, you will never get 
him. ' ' 

" Then I will never get him." 
" He is almost in your grasp now." 
"Is that so?" 

"It is; but he will never be caught unless 
you arrange with me. " _ 

" I'm prepared to arrange with you." 
' ' Pay me the money and I will put you on 
the track of the man." 

The detective meditated a moment, and then 
said: 
" ^Vill you take a part of the money?" 
" I may be satisfied to take a part of the 
money. How much will j'ou pay down?" 
" Two hundred and fifty." 
" Make it five hundred." 
" Two hundred and fifty is all I will give." 
" Will you pay the money now?" 
' ' Yes. ' ' 

" Give it to me." 

' ' First, give me an idea that you can earn it. " 
" You lay me two hundred and fifty down, 
and promise to pay me twenty-seven hundred 
and fifty when the man is caught?" 
" Yes." 

" I will accept your offer. The man was in 
this house when Kate Davis entered here to- 
night." 
" He was here then?" 
"Yes." 

" Where is he now?" 
" Pretty near New York." 
'' And you can put me on his track in New 
York?" 
" I can lead you right into his presence." 
" And will you?" 

" If you enter into the agreement." 
The detective drew out his wallet, counted 
two hundred and fifty dollars, handed the 
money to the woman, and asked : 
" When will you go to New York 'with me?" 
' ' To-morrow. ' ' 
" There is a train to-night." 
" You would not ask a woman to travel at 
two o'clock in the morning?" 
"Why not?" 

" There will be nothing gained." 
" At what hour will you go?" 
' ' We will take the first train after seven 
o'clock." 

The detective pretended to consider, and said, 
at length: ' 

" It would be better to take the first train." 
" No. I mean to put you on this man's 
track; but we must go. slow. I can not *ralk 
right in on him. " 

" Then you will go on the first train imme- 
diately after seven Q clock?" 
" Yes." 

" Miss, you are a very smart woman. You 
have won my confidehce. I admire your pluck. 
It is a good game you are playing — to look out 
for yourself." 
" That is just what I mean to do." 
" It you deliver this man to me, you shall re- 
ceive your money on the spot." 

"I, shall expect to. I am taking large 
Chances." 
" 1 will meet you at the depot." 
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" I will be on hand." 

" You will not try any tricks?" 

"No. I want tlic money. ' 

A little later the detective departed from the 
lioiise, went direct to a telegraph oflBce, and sent 
a cipher di.spiitf h to Sleuth. And the dispatch, 
when interpreted, read; 

" Come on at once." 

A^'ithin an lioiir from the time Badger parted 
from the woman, Sleuth was on his way to 
Wiiladelpliia. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

B.\DGF,nwa9an old-timer, and, next to Sleutli, 
probably as keen a man as there was in the pro- 
fesiion. Tlioe are many very shrewd men, in- 
deed. The business develops men, if there is 
anything in them to be developed. In some 
cities very iiiei1i( ient men are sometimes ap- 
pointed, but the majority of those who attain to 
the position of specials are. able men. 

Bailger was not oulj; an able man, but one of 
tlie most experienced men in the business. He 
was but a triHe behind Sleuth. He was not 
attached to the regular force, but was i. worker 
on his own account, and he only took hold of 
very intricate, difficult cases. 

He had been fooled, however, in spite of his 
great experience. He now realized that he had 
taken too much for granted. He did not go to 
Philadelphia openly, but sought to go there 
secretly, and when the woman let him know 
that he liad been trailed and shadowed, hp was 
really very much chagrined, and he had made 
up his mind that he would get down to his old- 
time gait, and take heed that he did not get 
outplayed a second time. When he told the 
woman he had left New York openly, that wgp 
merely a sharp corner. He proposed to turn; 
and when he left that woman's presence he was 
on to her scheme, or, at least, was determined 
not to be caught napping. He was sure to be 
on deck for any emergency, and he went to 
work the right way. 

As stated, he telegraphed to New York for 
81euth. The two men had arranged a cipher, 
•nd Badger could have told volumes almost in 
a few words, and he did communicate consid- 
erable and really very startling information. 

At the time set, the detective was at the depot, 
and the woman, who called herself Jermie 
Franks, did not show up on time. 

Badger walked up and down at the depot for 
over an hour, and still the woman did not ap- 
pear. 

" I do not like this," he remarked. " Can it 
be possible that I have been given the slip again? 
Hang it! if I have been played, I'll sell out^nd 
go into some other business. " ' 

The detective waited another hour, and the 
woman did not show up, and he started to go 
away, when he caught sight of a young lad who 
appeared to be watching for an incommg train. 
" Well, I'll be shot," muttered the old crimi- 
nal shadower, "if that doesn't get mel Well, 
well, miss, what is your game?" 

It did not lake the defective long to discover 
the trick, and he again muttered : 

" You are smart, but this time I'll fool you." 
Badger did not go and addrete the disguised 
woman and unmask her. No, itD; be had too 
good a lay for that, and he was too old a bird. 
He paid no attention to her at all, but he did 
not leave the depot. At length the train from 
New York arrived, and a crowd of passengers 
alighted, and among them was a man to whom 
the detective sent a signal as the crowd p.assed 
out from the depot. The detective had not, as 
it appeared, spoken to one of them, nor had he 
seemed to take any interest in the passengers. 
He did not look as though he were looking for 
an arrival. He hung around for another hour — 
indeed, half an hour after the pretended lad had 

fone away — and then he sauntered from the 
epot and went down to the house at 200 

Street. He hung around the house for about 
half an hour, when he espied a woman coming 
down the street. He recognized her as she ap- 
proached him, and when she came close to him, 
the detective said: 

" Well, madame, you played me a nice trick." 

" I was at the depot." 

"You were?" 

" I was." 

"It's strange I did not see you, and I have 
been there for at least three hours." 

"I was there." 

" We were to ineet a train that leaves Phila- 
delphia' shortly after seven o'clock. ' ' 



" I know it; but I ovprslept myself, and hur- 
ried to the depot as soon as I could. ' ' 

' ' I fear you have fooled me. ' ' 

" No, sir." 

" You have my money. You did me up I 
fear. ' ' 

" No, sir." 

" And do you intend to go to New York?" 
' I do, sir." 

" And earn the balance 'of the reward?" 

" Yes, sir; and, to tell the truth, it is about 
as well that we did not go on the morning 
train." 

" It is?" 

" Yes. I told you, when last we met, there 
was no hurry." 

" You are up to some game.'' 

"lam?" 

" Yes." 

" What game could I be up to, sir?" 

" I see through it all. " 

"You do?" 

"Ido." 

The woman smiled, and said : 

' ' You are really a very smart man, but you 
are mistaken for once." 

" It may prove bad for you, this trick." 

" What trick?" 

" The trick you have played on me." 

" What trick have I played?" 

" You are under contract to keep me here in 
Philadelphia,. That man is in New Yortc. He 
will have a chance to skip away, while I am 
being fooled here by you." 

There came a pleased look to the woman's 
face. The detective observed it, but gave no 
sign. 

" You are mistaken," said the woman. 

" Do you intend to go to New York?" 

" When?'.' 

" Any time you name." 

"And you will meet me at the depot?" 

"Yes." 

•■ And give me another wait?" 

"No; I will be ready to go." 

" On what train shall we go?" 

" We will take an afternoon train." 

" And you will be on hand?" 

"I will." 

" You are ready to go?" 

"I am." 

" At once?" 

"Yes." 

" Then we will spend the time together until 
the train starts." 

" You suspect me?" 

"Ido." 

" You need not; I will be on hand." 

" But can we not spend the time together?" 

"No." 

" Why not?" 

" You are a very entertaining man, but I am 
a dull woman.'* 

" Oh, you underrate yourself." 

" I will meet you." 

"Sure?" 

"Yes." 

" No more fooling?" 

;;no." ■ . 

" I shall take the train named, whether you 
appear or not." 

" I will be on hand." 

" All right; I v^ill take your word. Do not 
fool me again." 

" I will not." 

Badger walked away, and as he did so, he mut^ 
tered : 

" I reckon I was the smartest this time." 



■ CHAPTER XXXI. 

Badger was on to the woman's game. He 
had been fooled, and he did not. mean to get the 
throw-out again. He did not wish to spend the 
time with her, either. His proposition was a 
misleader; and when he Walked away, he just 
wandered around and kept his eyes open, and 
when an opportunity offered he worked a trans- 
form. He was among the princes of change 
detectives, and could do the act as deftly and 
as completely ns any .man living. 

Having worked his change, he took a walk 
down past the woman's house, and luck fav- 
ored him. She was just coming forth She 

met the d^ective face to face. He was on the Lthe great thref-take? liad'taken 
lookout. He passed on, and muttered: "^ — • =_'■''»•«' "-in laKen 

" That's all right. I reckon I'm under a 
good cover." 

The detective continued on his way, walked 
down to the river, then jumped into a'car, and 
rode to a hotel in a remote part of the city He 



alighted, glanced around, concluded, as indi- 
cated by an exclamation, that it was all right, 
and entered the hotel. A brisk, business-like 
looking man sat in the reading-room, looking 
over a paper. Badger did not address the man, 
but took up a paper himself and pretended to 
read, and after an interval he turned toward 
the other' man, and remarked: 
" I see wheat has taken a tumble." 

" Yes," came (he answer. 

The two men were soon engaged discussing 
affairs about the Produce Exchange in New- 
York, and suddenly discovered that they had 
met before. Then they drew (heir chaiis to- 
gether and commenced talking in a very low 
tone, and the man who had been in the reading- 
room asked: 

" How is it you didn't go to New York?" 

' " They're smart." 

" Yes; they're a cute lot." 

"She made an arrangement to go to New 
York with me." 

" And didn't .«how up?" 

" She did, and she didn't. She came in diis- 
guise to watch me." 

"Aha!" 

" Yes; she fell to a possibility." 

" I see." 

" She is off the track-now." 

" You are sure?" 

" I am." 

" When do you go?" 

" On the afternoon train." 

" And what is your idea?" 

" He didn't go to New York." 

' ' I reckon not. ' ' 

" He is here." 

" Yes." 

" He will come from his hole." 

" I see." 

" They think .now that I'm the only repre- 
sentative from New York." 

"Yes." 

" They mean to get Die back to the city and 
let him out of his hole." 

" And then?" 

" It is my idea he means to skip." 

" Have you got on to him?" 

" No; but I've an idea." 

;'Well?" 

" He will take a boat." 

" That is a good supposition." 

" He will think the road is clear." 

" Yes." 

" You will know where to look?" 

"I will." 

. '' ''"'"^y' metntime, will fool around with me 
m New York." 

" They are playing it cute." 

" Yes; but I know we are on to (he whole 
scheme." 

I think we are. There is no idea of mv 
presence here?" 

"No." 

Old Sleuth laughed, and said : 

" They will see me in New York." 

'"When?" 

" Well, they saw me an hour ago." 

Badger laughed, and said : 

" You are the devil himself." 

" I anticipated this trick." 

" 'They will be doubly sure that you are not 
here. 

" I tell you they will see me in New York " 

A few moments later Badger and Old Sleuth 
separated, and a litde later Sleuth was in the 
street. He proceeded direct to the main tele- 
graph office. He held a long talk with the 
supermtendent, and a secret order was sent out 
to send word to the office if a cipher dispatch 
arrived from New York under certain cori- 
clitions, and aiso if a dispatch arrived with a 



message approximating a meaning to any of the 
lists of warnings that were furnished 

Haying fixed up for a clew at the telegraph 
office, Sleuth took a stroll about the city He 
went down to several shipping offices, and each 
time had a talk with the chief in charge He 
obtained a list of all the passages that had been 
engaged for boats going in various directions 
and after leaving the last one, he remarked: 
He has not secured his passage yet " 

Sleuth returned to his hotel. His lines were 
all out for a bite, and it would be a smart Davis 
who would get away in face of the precautions 
♦'^e great thief-taker had taken. 

Meantime, Badger was laying around, and at 
the proper time he appeared at the depot, and 
the woman, Jennie Franks, showed up on time 

I' It's a go this time?" said Badger. 

" Yes, it's a go," answered the woman. 

" And I am to see the man?" 
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" You are." 

" When?" 

" This very night, in all probability." 

" Good enough." 

Tlic parties boardeJ the train and were soon 
rushing toward New Yoik, where tliey arrived 
a little before seven o'clock. 

" Here we me," said Badger, as they alighted 
from the I rain. 

" Yes, sir; we are here." 

" And now, what is the iirogramme?" 

■' I must arrange iiiattera." 

'■ Well?" 

" I will meet you at midnight." 

" You will meet me at midnight?" 

"Yes." 

" Madame, what is your game?" 

" I mean to earn that money." 

" You can?" 

" Certainly.' 

" And lit once?" 

" I must arrange matters." 

" You know where the man is?" 

" I will know.'" 

" You don't know now?" 

" No; of course not. I only know that he is 
in New York; but I will know where he is 
within an hour, and I will meet you to-night." 

" Where?" 

The woman named a place. 

" You will he on hand?" 

"Yes." 

" Very well, so shall I." 

"And now I've a condition to make. You 
must not cross in the same boat with me." 

"Why not?" 

" It is my condition." 

" When can I cross?" 

" In the following boat." 

Badger laughed, and said: 

"That's all right." 



CHAPTER XXXn. 
We will here indicate how many points a 
good detective is compelled to watch, and how 
much thoughtful uess it requires to successfully 
conduct a shadow. 

Badger did not know that the woman would 
request him to wait over a boat; but he did an 
ticipsite that in some way she would seek to 
evade him, and he felt compelled to prepare for 
such a contingency. When the train arrived, 
lie exchanged signals with a man who had met 
the train at New Brunswick. The detective 
and this man had exchanged communicalions 
unknown to the woman who was in his com 
ppny, and when the woman proposed that he 
should *ait over a boat, he saw the wisdom of 
his little precaution, and when he said, " That's 
all right," he meant, s«J rosa, that it was all 
right in two ways. He was ready for the play. 
" You must not suspect me,"saidthe woman. 
" 8uspect you?" 
"Yes." 
"How?" 

" I want you to fully understand that I mean 
to keep my contract. ' ' 
"That will do." 

" 1 mean nothing when I ask you to wait over 
a boat." 

" I've no objection to wait over a boat." 
" I may be watched." 
" Ah! I see." 

" They may not have such perfect confidence 
in me as I might expect." 
" I see." 

"That is the reason I ask you to remain 
over." 

" All right; I am agreed. We meet at mid- 
night?" 
^•Yes." 

" I will be on deck. And, madame, do not 
attempt any litlle game." 
" I know belter than that." 
" You will slip up, if you do." 
" I know with whom I am dealing." 
" All right. It will be but child's play for 
me to kick over any little trickery." 
" You needn't fear." 
"No, I do not." 

The two parted. The conversation we have 
recorded passed in a few moments, as they 
were walking from the landing platform to the 
boat. The woman went aboard, and Badger 
stayed behind, and stood on the bridge in full 
sight, so the woman could plainly see that he 
was keeping his word, demonstrating that it 
was impossMe for him to reach New York as 
soon as she would. 

When the boat was well out in the slip the 
detective lighted a cigar and walked away, and 



it was fifteen minutes later when he arrived in 
New York. Ho proceeded direct to liis room. 

In the mcanlime, tlie worn;\n went direct to 
the home of Kale Davis. Slic gained admit- 
liiuce, and was greeted with a kiss and an em- 
brace. 
" You are here." 
" I am." 

" And where is Badger?" 
1 " He is here also." 
" He came on with you?" 
"Yes." 

" Did you follow all directions?" 
" Yes," 

" I'm satisfied it is all right. The other man 
is here in New York. I saw him with my own 
eyes. ' ' 

" " How late?" 
" I saw him as late as five o'clock." . 
" No one came on the train to Philadelphia?" 
"No one." 
" You are sure?'' s 
' ' I am, ' ' 

" Then the road is clear?" 
" It is. Now tell me all that occurred." 
The woman told all that had occurred. She 
went over all the facts that are already known 
to our readers. 
" And you are to meet him at midnight!" 
"Yes." 

The woman, Kate Davis, laughed and said: 
" It's all right, I said I would tangle them 
up. I'm about to play the biggest scheme ever 
conceived in a human brain. They are smart 
men, but a hundred years from now they may 
know how they were beaten by a poor little 
woman." 

" Is j-our dummy ready?" 
"He is." 

" And I will earn the money?" 
"Yes." , , 

" He maj' not pay it to riie." 
" He will; those men always keep an agree- 
ment, and you will keep yours." 
" I will keep mine?" 
•" Yes," 

" What do you mean?" 
" Just what I say." 

" But I've promised to show up Davis." 
" I know it." 

" He will go through your dummy." 
" Will he?" 

' ' Most certainly. We can not fool men like 
Badger." 
"We have fooled them." 
" .lust a litlle." 

" We will fool them again, and this time fool 
therri completely." 
" What am I to do?" 
" Fulfill your contract." 
"How?" 

" The man will be there?" 
" Open up the game." 
" You are to meet this man at midnight?" 
"Yes." 

" You are under contract to point out the man 
Davis?" 

"That is it." 
"You will?" 

" I will point out the dummy." 
" No: you will point out Davis." 
" I don't understand." 
" That is what you have agreed to do?" 
" Yes." 

" When you meet him. tell him you are to 
meet Davis." 
"Yes." 

"Agree with him that you will engage In 
conversation with Davis." 
" Yes." 

" He is to come up?" 
" Yes," 

" It will come as though you are surprised." 
" I see. He must think I am a traitor." 
" Yes; and you must be permitted to go 
away." 
"Yes." 

" And after you have gone away he is to fol- 
low up his man." 
" I see," 

" That is all you have to do. Leave the rest 
to me." 

' ' I can do my part; but how about the money 
he is to pay me?" 

" You will earn your money, and he will pay 
you." 

" But he will go through the game." 
" You will gel your money. All you have 
to, do is follow my instructions." 

" And shall I not insist upon the payment of 
the money?" 
" No; all will be right." 



" Do you mean to use me and let me lose the 
money?" 
"No." 

" I can not see through your game," 
" You will see through it all right in the end. 
I tell you I am playing the biggest game that 
was ever played. I will even win the love and 
respect of those two men, I will tangle them so 
completely." 

" Very well; I will trust your word," 
""You can. We will be all right, and to- 
night will practicall,y end the whole business. 
There will be some fine work later on, but to- 
night will do the business. Yes, those men 
shall be fooled as men were never fooled be- 
fore," 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Badgee, as has been stated, crossed the ferry 
leisurely and proceeded to his lodgings, and 
there he sat and awaited a report from his aid. 

It was well on toward nine o'clock when his 
aid returned. 

" Did you shadow the woman?" 

"I did." 

" Where did she fetch up?" 

" At the home of the wouian, Kate Davis." 

" What did you make out?" 

" I could not get on to their conversation." 

" They held one?" 

" Oh, yes; I could see through the windows; 
but that woman is smart." 

" Yes; she is a smart woman.'' 

" She had watchers outside." 

The detective meditated a moment; and thes 
asked : 

" Are you sure?" 

" I am." 

" I don't like that," he muttered. 

" She is a daisy, and she is glad about some- 
thing." 

"Is she?" 

"Yes." 

" How do you know?" 

" I could see she was smiling all over." 

The detective smiled, and said; 

" All right; it is better lo laugh last." 

It was midnight when the detective met the 
woman Jennie Franks. She was promptly on 
hand, and she said: 

" You are satisfied now?" 

"How?" 

" That I^mean business." 

" So far/— yes. " 

" I will show up that man to night." 

" That is what you promised." 

" How about my reward?" 

"That will he all right." 

" But the plan will not permit you to pay me 
right down unless you trust me. " 

" What is the plan?" 

" I have made an arrangement to meet Davis. 
I run great risk." 

" You are to meet him?" 

" Yes." 

"When?" 

" Within the hour." 

"Well?" 

"You are ttf follow me up. You will find 
me talking with a man who will be under 
cover. The 'idmI you will see me talKing with 
will be Davis.' \ 

" Good enough." 

"He will know immediately afterward that 
I have betrayed him." 

" Yes, if it is the real Davis." 

" You can s«e, then, what a position I will 
be in." 

" What position?" 

"My life will not be worth a rupee; that 
woman, Kate Davis, will kill me." 

" You need not fear. " 

" Oh, it is easy for you to Say I need not fear, 
but you do not know those people as I do, sir. 
I must get away immediately." 

' ' No need to get away. ' ' . 

"Why not?" 

' ' If you show up Davis, you will have noth- 
ing to fear from him for the next twenty years. ' ' 

" But his wife?" 

" She wJU he out of the way for doing harm 
also." 

' If you pay me my money now, I know I 
will be all right." 

' That will not work. You can not receive 
any more money until I have seen Davis with 
my own eyes. ' ' ^ 

" After you see him?" 

" I will pay you the money agreed upon." 

" I can depend upon your promise?" 

" You can." 
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" I see one thing, you do not believe I will 
keep failh." 

" I believe nothing until I have the actual 
proofs." 

" You will have the proofs; but, let me ask, 
will you arrest the man at oncet" 

" That depends." 

" I will otter a susrgestion." 

" Do so." 

" You want the bonds as well as Uavis!" 

" Yes." 



with, believed that they could fool him. But he 

did not know the p-:ime that was to be played. 

It was a deep one, as our readers will learn. 



" By arresting him to-night, you will not 
secure the bonus, lie will not have them on 
bis person." 

" \Vell?" 

" The woman will outwit you." 

" You were to oiler a suggestion." 

" Yes." 

" Do so." 

" Spot him, and then shadow him. When 
you once have your eye on him, tliere is no 
need for you ever to lose sight of him." 

" That should be so." 

" What will you do?" 

" I shall decide later on." 

" And you will pay me immediately after 
you are convinced that I have kept liiv con- 
tract?" 

" Yes." 

" The time approaches." 

" When you are to meet this man?" 

" Remember, it will be bad for you if you 
attempt any tricks. " 

" I will not'iiltempt any tricks against a man 
like you. I know you are prepared." 
" 1 am." 

" It is- a square deal. I am to show up the 
man, and you are lo pay mo." 

' ' That is the understanding. Where are you 
to meet him?" 

" You must shadow me, and the man you 
will see me talking with will be your man. You 
miist arrange it so it will appear that yon were 
on Ills track, and give me thereby a chafice to 
dodge." 

" That is a fair request." 
" You will work it that way?" 
"Certainly." 

" I may have to wait some time' for my man. " 
"All right." 

" Meantime, you must lay low. 
" t will take care of that part of the game." 
" You must be very careful." 
"Certainly." 

" He will be on His guard." 
" Most likely." 
" I will go at once." 

" Go it, madame; and if you do not give any- 
thing away, you may depend I will not. ' ' 

The woman started and walked away. The 
detective started slowly to follow her, and in 
the meantime he passed a signal. 

Badger did not know just what the game was. 
He had calculated upon two plans. He intend 
ed to be prepared for either. He thought it 
possible the woman might haveiA dummy made 
up. He was ready for that a»tle game. He 
thought again that it was possi^ that the peo- 
ple would be rash enough to li^mpt to down 
him. He was ready for tha' '■■leme. They 
knew they had a desperate rasMl^d might at- 
tempt desperate chances. Thiafc> as one thing 
he had no faith in — the fideliij' of the woman 
Jennie Franks. He knew she w(is up to some 
trick. 

The woman walked very slowly, and the de- 
tective kept her in sight. SJie at length came 
to a halt in a remote corner of Tompkins Park. 
The position selected by her was a good one, as 
it afforded the detective a good chance for seek 
iiig a cover. She paced to and fro, and finally 
the detective, thinking that possibly she was 
reall.v to meet a dummy, managed to pass her, 
and as he did so he said : 

" Talk with your man and leave him. Let 
me follow him up; it will be better for you." 
" The plan suits me," said the woman. 
" Yes; and it will establish your desire to 
make it appear that I have been shadowing 
him." 

"I see your point. I am to talk with him 
awhile, and then leave him?" 
".Yes." 

" And you will follow him up after I have 
separated from him?" 
"Yes." 

" I like that plan better." 

The detective passed on, and he concluded 

then that it really was the dummy game that was 

to be played, and be smiled at the idea that the 

women, smart as the two were he was dealing 



CHAPTEK XXXIV. 
Badger got to his cover, and fully half an 
hour passed, when at length a man appeared 
and held a few moments' conversation with the 
woman Jennie Franks, and as the detective 
glanced at the fellow by the aid of a park lamp, 
he muttered; 

" Hang iti the fellow is not well got up." 
The nfian was partly under cover, and that 
was what the detective coiild not imderstand. 

He did not look like Davis as closely as he 
should. 
" This is a very clumsy game, " he muttered. 
Alas! Badger has not got on to the full depth 
of the game. It was not as clumsy as he sup 
posed — as he was to learn later oh; but as mai- 
lers stood, he looked upon the whole play as a 
sort of broad farce. 

The woman, as far as she was concerned, 
played her part well. She only talked with the 
man a few moments, and talked loud enough 
forour hero to overhear. She said: 

" I have nothing to report that is definite." 
" You left Philadelphia this afternoon?" 
" Yes." 

' ' You brought that man on with you, I 
hear?" 

" It -was according to orders." 
" Who gave the orders?" 
"Kate." 
" She is a fooll" 
"Why?" 

" She should have left the man there." 
" Her game is agood one. She told it to me." 
" Wliat is her game?" 

" You are to return. The road will be 
clear. ' ' 

" This has been badly managed by Kate all 
through. If she had not mismanaged, those 
fellows would never have got on to the original 
game. ' ' 

You must make the beat of it now, and 
everylliing will come out all right. You must 
not question what your wife does. She is a 
wonderfully smart woman. She will fool all 
these men in the end. " 

The last remark was spoken in a low tone, 
and Badger did not overhear all that was said. 
" When will I see Kate?" asked the man. 
" To-morrow, most ,likely. " 
" She will spoil all, I fear." 
" You need not fear." 
" Am I to meet you again?" 
" Yes." 
"When?" 

"You will receive word." 
" How do you know you have not been 
shadowed?" 

" I arranged against that." 
"How?" 

' ' The man is waiting for me at another place. 
He expects information; and now you had 
better go." 
" Y'ou go first. I will follow at my leisure." 
" Good-night," said the woman. 
The woman went away, and the man stood 
some time as though lost in deep thought, and 
in the meantime Badger had a good opportunity 
to study him up. The fellow was evidently 
under a disgui.se. He looked something like 
Davis, but he had not been well made up as a 
dummy, and the detective was perplexed. 

" Hang it!" he muttered, as a certain suspi- 
cion flashed through his mind. ' ' I may have 
been badly played, after all. There is some- 
thing in this little movement that I am ngt on 
to yet. " 

The man finally started to walk away, and 
Badger fell to his trail. The man proceeded to 
a small restaurant, an all-night place, and the 
resort of bad people. It was a very low resort. 
" There is something up," muttered Badger, 
as he worked a transform and passed the place. 
He had seen the man enter, and saw that he was 
in a little booth, and had evidently ordered a 
meal. 

The detective entered the place. He played 
as though he were - intoxicated, and staggered 
into the same booth where the man was enjoy- 
ing a cup of coffee. Tlie detective ordered a 
cup of coffee also, and looked at the other oc- 
cupant of the booth, and as he did so it seemed 
to him as though he -were gazing at a ghost. He 
did not betray his surprise, but he was a really 
surprised man — all at sea. 

"Great guns!" was his mental comment, 
" what have I struck?" 



Our hero had a square look at the man. The 
place was moderately well lighted. The man 
was under a disguise, that was certain; but his 
disguise did not aid to make him look like 
Davis. The remarkable fact was developed 
that the man was really disguised not to look 
like Davis. Again the detective indulged a 
mental comment — a sort of query — and it was 
to the effect, ' ' Has that woman really betrayed 
Davis into my hands?" 

Badger still assumed to be intoxicated, and 
he addressed his companion. 
" IIow is that coffee?" he asked. 
" Pretty good." 
" How are you, old man?" 
The stranger did not offer to take Badger's 
proffered hand. 
" What's the matter?" 
" Nothing." 

" You are not going back on an old acquaintr 
ance?" 
' ' I don't know you. ' ' 
" Y'ou don't kno-w me?" 
" No." 

" Y'^es, you do." 
" Oh, don't bother me." 
" Who's bothering?" 
" You are annoyinir me." 
"Ami?" 
" Yes," 

" You're a-vvful touchy," 
"Ami?" 
"Yes." 

" Don-'t bo so touchy. Coffee is no good; 
let's have some beer." 
" I don't want any beer." 
"You don't? What's the matter with you, 
anyhow?" 
" Nothing." 

" You don't want to be friendly?" 
"No." 

" I guess I've seen you before?" 
" Oh, hush!" 
" You're no good." 

" Are you seeking to quarrel with me?" 
" I'd just like to quarrel with you, old man. ' 
" You can't." 

" So I see. Y'ou're afraid you might lose 
your wig in the scuftlt." 
" Who are you, anyhow?" 
" I'm an old-limor. I say, Johnny, you need 
not fear me. I am not giving any one away. 
I've been there myself." 

" What in thunder are you talking abotit, 
anyhow?" 

" Don't you know?" 
" I don't." 

Badger laughed, and said: 
" You have not worked it well." 
" I reckon you are crazy." 
" No, I am not crazy; but you haven't 
worked it well." 

What I've done suits me." 
But some one may get on to you." 
7'hey may?" 
"Yes." ' 

" What are you getting at, anyhow?" 
"You're under cover, pard," came the an- 
swer. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The man pretended to show great alarm, and 
said; ' 

" You're a fool!" 

" Not, much. And now, mister, I know 
you." 

" You know me, eh?" 

"Yes." 

" I don't know you." 

" Don't you?" 

" No." 

" Let's pull." 

" What do you mean?" 

" Bah! you know." 

" I only know,you're a fool." 

" That don't help. See here." 

As the detective spoke, he reached forward 
and pulled off the man's wig. And there, in- 
deed, Davis, the supposed suicide, sat before 
him. Our hero was a more amazed man than 
the fellow he had uncovered. Bud.ffcr how- 
ever, did not lose his head, althoujdi greatly 
amazed, but said: - ^ 

" Excuse me, old man; I give it un " 

"Eh?" ^ 

" I give it up." 

"A\ hat are you up to, anyhow? You have 
taken great liberties with me." 

" You are not the man I took you to be ■ 

" You thought you knew me?*^ 

"Yes." 
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" And I am not the man you took me to be?" 

"No." •' 

Badger had cast aside all attempts to play 
the drunken man. 

" You've got sober very quick." 

"Yes, I am sober " 

" You were Tunning in on me?" 

"Yes." 

" Well?" 

" You are not the man I want to see. I've 
a friend here in New York under cover. I've 
big news for him. I've been on the lay for 
him. I thought you were my man, but I'm 
away off. I beg your pardon.' 

It was the man whom our hero had uncovered 
who showed signs of perplexity. 

" So you are looking for a friend?" 

" Yes." 

" You thought I was your friend?" 

" I did." 

" You are now satisfied you are mistaken?" 

"Yes." 

" We will call it quits." 

" Certainly." 

Badger finished his coffee; but while ."sipping 
it he had been thinking. He was more sui- 
priscd and knocked out at that moment thai he 
had ever been before in all his lite. At that 
moment he knew it wiis the man Davis who sat 
before him. He had not been prepared to meet 
Davis.' He had made no plans for such a de- 
nouement. He had not dreamed for one mo- 
ment that the woman really intended to betray 
the man, and yet there sat Davis. His dis- 
guise, as has been indicated, was to hide Davis. 
There -was somelhing in the whole affair that 
for the time being was too much for the ex- 
perienced old detective. 

A few moments the two men sat in silence, 
and it was Davis who first spoke. He said: 

" Say, old man, what is your game?" 

" I've no game." 

The detective was on the defensive. 

" You have been dogging me." 

" Yes, I have been dogging you." 

" for how long a time?" 

"A few hours." 

" You took me for another man?" 

" Ye?:" 

" WhdBi did j'ou take me for?" 

" I am not telling to-night." 

" But you can not fool me." 

" I can't fool you?" 

"No." 

" I am not trying to fool you. I've fooled 
myself."- 

" I am the man you were looking for." 

" Are you?" 

"Yes." 

"Who are you?" 

" WTiat's your game?" 

" I've told you my game. You are not the 
man I want to see. I've no business with you, 
and I'll bid you good-night." 

Badger rose, went over and paid his check, 
and left the saloon, and as he stepped out to 
the street, he muttered : 

" Well, this is the worst- beat of my life. 'I 
wonder what that fellow thinks? He acted 
sort of queer. It's Davis. He was right in my 
grasp. It was no make-up. Hang it! the dis- 
covery look my breath away. I wish I had 
known that woman was on the square, and I 
would have arranged my plan differently. 

The detective walked off a little way and 
worked a transform, and then he laid low. 

Meantime, the man whom he had uncovered 
did'a little muttering. He also ejaculated : 

"This gets me! What does he mean? Why 
didn't he clap the irons on me? By all that's 
strange, but I'd like to know the game!" 

The man at length ro.se from his seat and set- 
tled his clieck; lie had restored his wig, and 
came forth- from the saloon. He proceeded 
along like a man who knew just where he was 
going. 

Badger started for a shadow. He followed 
the man, and saw him enter the house of Kate 
Davis, and then he began to think. 

" There is something wrong here," he mut- 
tered. '" I am' not on to this game yet. No, 
no; b«rl will be, vou bet." 

Tlie detective went away. He knew how and 
where to i-omniunicatc with Old Sleuth, and 
within an hour he had Iclcgraplied on the 
whole particular.-!. Sleuth w^s at one end of 
the wire Badger at the other, and tlie two de- 
tectives were :':eir own operators, anil they 
conununieateil :is though they veic tiiUang. 

Stran<rc orders and strange suggest lon.y ami 
marvelous facts came along, carried by the 
electric messenger. 



The two officers held the wire for over an 
hour, and the marvelous part of the whole dia- 
logue was summed up in the fact that Badger 
had beeu face to face with Davis in New York, 
while Sleuth had been face to face with Davis 
in Philadelphia, and both men were fully as- 
sured that they were not mistaken. 

The two men aD length departed from the 
electric communication. Badger went to his 
lodgings, and Sleuth went on a prowl, and we 
will relate his marvelous adventures later on. 
In the meantime, the man Davis, as has been 
indicated, had entered the home of Kate Davis, 
and when he stood in the presence of the two 
women he had a perplexed look upon his face, 
and the women wore a look of surprise. 

" What are you doing here?" cried the 
woman Kate Davis. 

" I am here," came the answer. 

" Yes. I see you are here. Didn't that man 
follow you?" 

" Yes, he followed me." 

" Didn't he uncover you?" 

" Yes, he uncovered me." 

" And still you are here?" 

' ' Yes, I am here. ' ' 

" Great goodness! what have you to say? 
Why did he not arrest you?" came the question. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

There was something singularly significant 
in the woman's question, as recorded at the 
close of our preceding chapter. 

" Why did he not arrest you?" was the 
woman's query. 

" I don't know, ' came the answer. 

" He followed you?" 

"Yes." 

" And uncovered you?" 

''Yes. He tore off my wig. " 

" You are Davis?" 

" I am." 

'' And he did not denounce you as Da.vi3?" 

''No." 

" What did he say?" 

" He said he had made a mistake, and 
apologized. He said I was not <he man he 
was looking for.' ' 

The two women gazed into each other's 
faces, and after a bit Kate said: 

" Tell us all that occurred." 

The man related all that had occurred." The 
woman listened attentively, and finally said: 

" It's all right." 

"It is?" 

" Yes; tbegin to see through it all." 

" It has a bad look," said Jennie.' 

" No; it's all right unless my instructions did 
not go far enough. It was all right up to a 
certain point." 

" How is it all right?" 

" That man was fooled; but he is deep — yes, 
very deep. Oh, had I only known what his 
play would be!" 

" Will you explain?" 

"It is not Davis those men want alone. 
They want those bonds. Badger is a deep 
man. He did not expect to see Davis, and when 
he did he was taken aback. But he is a good 
one, he is. He recovered from his surprise, 
and he hiis played it well. He led off for a 
blind, and he started in to trail Davis. It's 
the bonds he wants." 

" Yes; and if he did as you say, he has 
trailed Davis to this house." 

" That is so, and that is bad. Davis should 
have known better than to come here." 

" I did not know what to do under the cir- 
cumstances," said the man. 

" That is so. I should have been on my 
guard for a game like this. But it is all right. 
He will want you. Yes, I will know how to 
fool him. Now let him dog you. That is just 
the game. It will suit as well as though he had 
worked the other trick." 

A moment the three people were silent, and 
then .Tennie said : 

" We don't know yet just what their game 
is. ' ' 

" Wc r:in soon find out. That man is watch- 
ing this house now. He knows Davis will not 
remnin hcic" 

" Supi)c>e he i-^?" 

" We will fool him." 

" TIov.V" \ 

" Diivi': must u'O out. The man will follow 
to slf:i'lo\v. It'< Hie bonds they want. You 
e:in follow, too— a double shadow, and you will 
])r(ive my conehv-ion." 

It Wii.s" arran,:;cil ll':it Davis should ,go to the 
street, which he did, and the woman Jennie 



slipped out for a double shadow. Davis walked 
along openly, and Jennie stole after him; hut 
no Badger turned up, and in due time Jennie 
returned and so reported. 

" Are you sure no one followed him?" 

" I am." 

" This is something I do not understand." 

" I has a bad look. 

"It has." 

" It can not be possible that he has tumbled." 

" If he has a game, he is going in deeper than 
I can fathom." 

" They are wonderful men." 

" They are; and if you had found Badger 
following Davis I would have beeu encour- 
aged, but now I do not know what to think. I 
am all at sea." 

" Can it be possible?" 

" Can what be possible?" 

" That 1 was tooled, after all." 

" When and where?" 

" In Philadelphia." 

" How do you mean?" 

" Can it be possible there were two of them 
there at the same time?" 

" It is possible. But then again, remember 
I saw Sleuth in New York." 

" What will you do now?" 

" Go to bed." 

" And then?" 

" Td'-morrow I will put matters to the full 
test. We are to win or to lose to-monow. " 

" I fear," said Jennie. 

" What do you fear?" 

" That we have already lost. Yours was a 
great scheme — it seems to have failed." 

" I do not admit it has failed yet." 

Upon the day following the incidents we 
have described. Badger was on the street, and 
in due time he met Jennie Franks. 

" I am glad I have met you," said the 
woman. 

" Are you?" 

" Yes. I have earned my reward. I am 
liable to be discovered at any moment; I am 
already suspected." 

" You are?" 

"That's bad." 

" I kept my contract, did I not?" 

" It would appear so," answered Badger. 

" Do you mean to bilk me that way?" 

" How?" 

" You are playing off already." 

"Ami?" 

'^Yes." 

"How?" 

" 1 asked you if I had not kept my contract." 

" Yes." 

" You answer: ' It would appear so.' " 

" That was my answer." 

" And what do you mean?" 

" Just what I say." 

" Then I have really earned my money?" 

" It would appear so." 

" Did I not put you on the track of Davis?" 

" It would appear so." 

" Will you speak plainly?" 

" I am speaking plainly." 

" You say it would appear so." 

"Yes." 

" Do you mean to imply that it was not Davis 
whom I pointed out to j'ou last night?" 

" It would appeaw*»iit it was the man Davis." 

" You kuow it was /)avis?" 

There came a peculiar smile over the detect- 
ive's features, as he asked: 

" Which Davis?" 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The woman gave a start when the detective 
asked the strange question, "Which Davis?" 
and when she recovered her breath, she said : 

" You do not intend to pay me now?" 

"No." 

The two separated, and Badger smiled as he 
muttered: 

" Oh, no, gals; j'ou can't work that ou me.'' 

While the incidents we have described were 
occurring in New York, Old Slentli wns busy 
in Philadelphia, as our readers will rcmenrlier. 
lie had taken certain precautions, and in due 
tinr<! he rcreived a note inclosing a telegram, 
which read as follows: 



' Road clear. Go. 



" New Yobk. 



" [Signed] 



P.' 



"Aha!" ejaculated the great thief-taker, as 
he read the telegram and permitted a pleased 
gleam to shine in his eyes. " Yes, yes," he 
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said; " (he road is clear; but, Johnny, I reckon 
I win Iw at tlie gate as you pass out." 

Tlie detective liad got himself up in good 
form. Ite had studied up the pedigree of the 
man he »a< after, and at tlie time knew all 
about his \msl history, and had learned who 
had bei-n his mosl intimate associates. 

Haviu;;read Uietelcgrnni, hestarteii out upon 
the sirecl. and wont down to the shippmg- 
offices, and he kept moving around from one 
to the other. He had made his arrangements, 
had several aids on the lookout, and was pro- 
pared for a signal at any moment. Xo signal 
came. The tioloctivc had speni the whole day 
on the lookout, and started to return to his 
home. He was greatly disappointed, and mut- 
tered: 

" I wonder if I have made a miscalculation? 
I think not." 

He was still thinking over the situation, and 
while doing so lie walked toward the depot. 
He knew it was about time for a train to arrive 
from New York. The train arrived on time 
The detective stood watching the passengers 
from a point where he could not be seen, and 
he saw an old l.idy alight from the train. She 
asked several questions of a porter, and then 
shuiBed away. 

Sleuth saw the old lady the moment she 
stepped off the train, and he muttered: • 

' ' Good enough ! 1 1 bought .'t possible. ' ' 

The old woman, as stated, shuffled away, 
and the detective stole after her, and again he 
muttered : 

" You are a good one; but I am on to you, 
madame. It is just as I thought it might be, 
and now I've got you." 

The old lady passed' from the depot and took 
a street-car. She rode along a few squares and 
alighted. The detective was on hand. She 
started to walk, and played her game well, act- 
ually stopping to ask questions. And again the 
detective communed with himself, saying: 

" I wonder if she fears being followed here? 
I thought she had the road clear. Well, well! 
she does it finely, but she can't fool me." 

The old woman made her way down toward 
the river, and finally entered a house in a low 
quarter. The detective was on hand, and as 
the woman 'disappeared he stood a moment, 
seemingly lost in thought, and then he made a 
motion which to an observer would appear as 
though he were suffering from a sudden ver- 
tigo. But the motion meant something. A 
man passed along, and as he anived opposite to 
where Sleuth stood, the latter said: 

" Wlien tlie woman comes out, I will follow 
her." 

" All right, sir." 

" You will lay around here?" 

" Yes, .sir." 

" If a man comes from that house, arrest 
Urn." 

" All right, sir." 

" Make sure that no one leaves there and 
steps by you." 
' " I will look out, sir." 

" Grood enough." 

The man passed; he had not even stopped 
while receiving his orders. He had merely 
walked slowly, and had pretended to be look- 
ing for a certain number. 

Our readers will observe iww little a real first- 
class officer can take for granted, and how 
necessary it is to be on guard at every moment 
and at every point. 

As stated, the man passed on, and Sleuth 
went to cover. He lay around for fully three 
hours, and during that time was as silent as a 
statue. It was an old game for him. He had 
learned patience and endurance, and he could 
have gone on waiting and watching for days 
had it been necessary, but after three hours he 
was relieved. Not the old woman, but a young 
woman came forth from the house, and again 
Sleuth muttered: 

" By ginger! how easily those women would 
fool a young man; but, madame, you can't fool 
me. I've been there. " 

The woman passed along the street, and the 
detective, before proceeding to follow, worked 
one of his magic changes, and then he fell to 
the shadow. The woman was very wary. She 
went np one street and down another, and the 
detective did not follow hei too closely, but was 
very particular to guard against her giving him 
the slip, and he muttered; 

" She does act as though she knew some one 
■was on her track. If she does not suspect, she 
is taking the most wonderful precautions, that's 
all." 

At length she started in one direction and 



held to a ^t^aight course, and again the old de- 
tective as.sured himself with the remark; 

" Now i; 's a go. " 

And indeed, go it proved. Tlie woman went 

straiglit to the house, 200 Street, and she 

enteied it. The detective had knowledge of 
this house. He had improved an opportunity 
to study it well, and tlie woman had not been 
five minutes in the house ere Sleuth had gained 
an entrance. He looked in the parlor, and then 
passed up the stairs, and with his wonderful 
power of observation, decided upon which room 
the woman was in, although both doors were 
closed. 

The detective entered the adjoining room, 
and he did it so noiselessly that he would not 
have startled a mouse. Once in the loom, life 
set himself to watch at the key-hole of the door 
between the two rooms. He saw the woman. 
She was seated in a chair. She was evidently 
very much fatigued, and he heard her mutter ; 

" It is all right so far.- I will look out for 
myself. I have taken chances enough." 

She spoke in a very low tone, and sat for ful- 
ly ten minutes without moving, and then again 
muttered: 

" 1 wonder where Alice can be? Can it be 
possible she will not return until well on toward 
morning?" 

The woman appeared to consider, and finally 
said: 

" It is just as well. It may not be safe for 
me to remain here. I will go." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It was evident the woman believed herself to 
be alone in the house. She had determined to 
go away. The detective decided to interview 
her before she made a change, and he opened 
the door and stood before her. The woman ut- 
tered a suppressed scream. 

" Don't scream, sis," said the detective. 

" Who are you? Robber, leave at once, or 
I will summon the police." 

" All right, Kate. Summon the police if you 
want to go back on an old friend that way; but 
I've come to tell you some very sad news. " 

" You have come to tell me some very sad 
news?" 

"Yes." 

" Who are you, and what have you to teU 
me?'- 

" Jim has been run down." 

" Jim has been run down?" 

" Yes; Jim led the cops to his lair. He be- 
lieves you betrayed him. It looks that way. 
You got the papes, and the next moment after 
you leave him he is nipped. I gof away by the 
skin of my teeth; but when he knew all was up 
he ordered me to come here and get. the papes 
back from you. " 

The woman's face was a study, but she was 
cool. She was, indeed, a woman of great 
nqrve. 

" Who are you?" she demanded. 

" Oh, 1 am a friend of the family." 

" Let me look at your face. You are under 
cover." 

' ' Certainly I ^m under cover. Do you sup- 
pose I've been hiding with Jim all these weeks, 
to be nipped at the last moment?" 

The woman approached closer and closer, as 
though desirous of peering more closely into 
the man's face. Her own features were set, 
and on them was to be witnessed a look of des- 
perate determination. She got close to her vis- 
itor, and theii suddenly leaped forward. In 
her hand was a poniard. She made a stroke. 
But it was Old Sleuth with whom she was 
dealing. He, like Badger, had been there be- 
fore. It would take more than a woman to 
get a knife into his heart so easily. Indeed, 
he had read her purpose, and he permitted her 
to approach. He was ready to let her strike, 
and then ward off the blow at the, last moment. 
He was prepared, as intimated, and as she made 
the stroke he stepped to one side, caught her 
wrist, gave her arm a twist, and the poniard 
fell from her grasp, as she uttered a cry of pain. 

" That is not the way to treat a friend, Kate." 

' Curse you!" muttered the woman, between 
her clinched teeth. 

" Why should you curse me?" 

" I know you." 

" Do you?" 

" Yes, curse you!" 

' As you know me, I need not annovmce mv- 
f " •' 



self. 

" That chicken-hearted 
trayed me." 

" No; you betrayed Jim. 



fool, Jim, "has be- 



" It's false!" 

" Oh, yes, you did. I was at the train when 
you arrived.' 
" You wore?" 

" Oh, yes! I saw the feeble old woman 
alight. It was easy to follow her, she was so 
feeble." 
" You are not Badger?" ^ 
"No." 

" Who arc you?" 
" I am not Badger." 
" What do you want?" 

" I want those papes." 
" What papes?" 

" The ones you just got from Jim." 

" 1 told you Jim had bttrayed me." 

" No, you betrayed Jim." 

" But he squealed." 

"No." 

" You can not fool me. Who are you?" 

" It does not matter. I'll have those papes." 

The woman laughed and said : 

" You may have me, but you have not got 
fhe papers yet, nor will you get them." 

" Oh, yes; I've you and the papers also." 

" No, sir. But who are you?" 

" Oh, I'm one of them." 

" You will never get the papers, unless — " 

The woman stopped short. 

" Speak out." 

" Unless you make terms with me." 

" What tenns would you make?" 

" You can make a big haul." 

"Can I?", 

'■ Yes, for yourself." 

"How?" 

" I will divide with you. We will skip to- 
gether. ' ' 

" But we can't turn the papes into money." 

" Yes, we can." 

" Have you arranged for that?'' 

" I have." 

" There is one thing in the way of any 
arrangement, madame." 
■ " There is?" 

"Yes." 

"What?" 

"I'm Sleuth." 

The woman started, and then stood and glared 
like one suddenly stricken. 

" You are Sleuth?!' 

" I am Sleuth." 

" It's false!" 

The detective worked a change, and the wom- 
an groaned and exclaimed: 

" I am undone!" 

" You are all right; but you must pass over 
the bonds. ' ' 

" I have no bonds. You are away oft there. 
I was too smart for y ou. " 

" Do not let us make any mistake, madame." 

" What do you mean?" 

There was deep meaning in the tones of the 
old detective's voice, and there was a ten-ible 
gleam in his eyes. 

" Do you wish to know what I mean?" 

" Yes." 

" And what I am prepared to do?" 

" Yes." 

" I will search through every inch of clothing 
on your body right now and here. Madame, I 
mean business." 

■| A thousand curses on your head!" 

" That's all right, as far as you are con- 
cerned, madame." 

" I recall the curses." 

"All right." 

" I throw myself upon your mercv " 

"That is better." 

" Give me a few thousands." 

The detective looked at the woman. He ad- 
mired her. She was, in his estimation, the 
smartest woman he had ever met in his life. 

I' Kate," he said, " I am sorry for you." 

" Thank you. Do you know my history?" 
Well, yes." 

" I was a good and pure girl once." 

" I do not doubt it." 

' ' Let me tell you my story, " said the woman. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The woman told her story, and it was the old 
old tale. She had loved, and the man whom 
she married had corrupted her; and when once 
turned from a conscientious course, she had be- 
come, as is usual, even more desperate than the 
man who had lured her to a criminal career 
When she had finished her narrative, SleuUi 
said: 

" Why do you not reform?" 
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" Bahl I care not for reform. But, Sleuth, I 
am a woman of some sense." 

" I know you are." 

'■ A criminal life doesn't pay." 

" It doesn't." 

" I have succeeded Several times as nearly as 
any one could." 

" That is true. " 

" A criminal life brings misery, and trouble, 
awl fear. Theie is no happiness, even in suc- 
cess." 

" That is true." 

" I will become an honest woman, simply be- 
cause it doesn't pay to be dishonest. Give me a 
few thousands, and I will go away, and you 
will never hear of me again." 

" How about your husband?" 

"Hang him it you can. He deserves to be 
hung." 

"Has he ever committed a murder?' 

" No; he is too big a coward. He is a 
schemer, and, had it not been for me, he could 
not have carried through any of his schemes." 

" How did you work the suicide scheme?" 

" Easily enough. We knew a maa who was 
dying. He was one of our gang. He had but 
a few days to live. We made an arrafigement 
with his family that when he died we were to 
have the body. He was brought to our house. 
He died there. We intended to work tlie sui- 
cide act sooner. Had we done so, we would 
have been all right; but we were delayed. The 
man had been dead over twenty- nme hours 
when we worked the game. ■ The doctor discov- 
ered the trick and gave us away; I know that. " 

" No, the doctor did not give you away." 

And Sleuth told how he was led Jo suspect 
the truth. 

The woman turned over to the detective three 
hundred thousand dollars in bonds. 

" Where are the rest?" demanded the detect- 
ive. 

" Jim has them." 

' ' Good enough. I will visit Jim, ^nd if I 
reco.ver the bonds from him, I will see that you 
are paid five Ihousand dollars, Kate, for I am 
satisfied you are prepared to become an honest 
woman." 

"I am; and when I get the money, I will 
leave for Mexico. You will never see me again; 
but do not tell Jim where I intend to go." 

" You need not fear Jim. He will go up for 
the rest of his life, sure. " 

" And that will free me from the marriage?" 

" Yes; if you take the proper proceedings. 
Who, besides yourself and husband, is involved 
in this matter?" 

" No one." 

" How about Martin?" 

" He is as innocent as you are. I took him 
into my confidence after the deed was done." 

" Kate, I will come here in the morning and 
see you, and you need fear nothing. I will 
inake good my word, and pay you the five 
thousand dollars." 

" Sleuth's word is good enough for me any 
time." 

" Yes, and your confidence will not be mis- 
placed. I will find you here in the morning?" 

" You will." 

The detective went away. He proceeded 
direct to the house into which he had seen the 
woman enter when disguised as the helpless old 
creature. He found his man on guard. 

" Well, how is it?" 

"No one has come forth yet." 
The detective had received certain informa- 
tion from Kate, and he entered the house. He 
ascended to the second floor, opened the door, 
and a man leaped to his feet. 'The next instant 
there came the report of a pistol, and ,the man 
fell bleeding to the floor. Sleuth was at his 
side. 

"Dam you, fooll" exclaimed the detective. 
" Why did you do it?" 

" Bahl I knew the game was up. I was 
waiting for you," ' 

Sleuth ran down and summoned his aid, and 
the man was dispatched with a message. With- 
in twenty minutes the 'chief of police of the city, 
a notary, and several others were at the side 
of the dying man. Davis was indeed a dying 
man. Later on his wife arrived, and tliero were 
half a dozen people in the room when, just at 
daylight, the man expired. 

'The detective had been cool, however, and 
ere he summoned help, he had secured the bal- 
ance of the bonds. 
Sleuth and the woman left the house together 

and proceeded to 2U0 Street. On the way 

they exchanged but few words, but once in the 
house, the woman said: 



" I did not believe he had the courage," 

" Kate, you are responsible for his death." 

" I am?" 

"^Yes." 

"How?" 

" You discouraged him. " 

" I to'\f\ him the truth." 

" What did you tell him?" 

" I told him. the chances were against him 
I asked him to divide with me, and said I 
would take care of myself, and he must take' 
care of himself." 

" That man believed you betrayed him." 

" He knows better now, if he knows any- 
thing. I did all I could to carry the scheme 
through." 

"You did." 

" What will you do now?" asked the woman. 

" There is no need to establish your hus- 
band's identity as Davis." 

" Can you avoid it?" 

"Yes." 

" And save young Albert Gray?" 

"Yes." 

" That man is innocent." ' 

" Yes; I have all the proofs." 

" And you can arrange to have him honor- 
ably acquitted without proving the identity of 
Davis?" 

" I can." 

" Then let it be so." 

Sleuth had arranged a story that Davis was 
really a native of Philadelphia, that his real 
name was not Davis. The detective had only 
given out his real name, and as the coroner had 
been summoned, and had taken his ante-mortem 
statement, the subsequent inquest the following 
day was but a mere formal matter. 

Sleuth remairjed three days in Philadelphia, 
and, with the 'woman Kate, was one of the 
mourners at the funeral. It was a genuine sui- 
cide the last time. The man preferred death 
to a long term of imprisonment, which would 
probably have been for life. 



CHAPTER XL. 

On the fourth day after the suicide, Sleuth 
was prepared to return to New York, and at 
the depot he was met by Badger. 

It was Badger who had been on the woman's 
frail, and who had let Sleuth know that he 
might look for her in Philadelphia. Kate went 
to her home, She was dressed in mourning, 
and looked but little like a woman who had led 
a criminal career. SlButh and Badger proceed- 
ed to the former's home, and there the two de- 
tectives talked over the affair, and made all 
proper explanations. 

Later on two gentlemen were ushered into the 
great detective's olBce, and to them was told a 
tale that caused them to follow it with running 
comments and ejaculations of wonder. The 
two gentlemen were the principal members of 
the firm that had been robbed, and the stolen 
bonds were returned to them, with other vnlu- 
able papers. The four men discussed at length 
a plan for keeping the whole tragic ending of 
the great robbery a secret, and the district at- 
torney and one of the judges of a criminal court 
were summoned, and the six men finally agreed 
upon a plan. 

Upon the day following, the detective held a 
long interview with Kale Davis. She was 
known as Kate Davis, but her real name, as 
our renders have been informed, was a different 
one. Kate readily entered into the plan, and 
that Ame evening the old detective received a 
visitor — a lady who entered his otBce veiled. 

' ' You may remove your veil. Miss Penham. ' ' 

The girl removed her veil, and the face that 
was disclosed betrayed the mental anguish 
through which she had passed. 

" Mary," said the detective, " it is all right." 

" AVhat do you mean, sir?" 

" The innocence of Albert Gray has been es- 
tablished, and to-morrow he will be a free 
man," 

The girl fell upon her knees, but the old de- 
tective at once raised to her feet. 

"No, no!" he said. " No need to thank me. 
It is but justice that is to be done." 

" Oh, sir, you are so noble, so goodi And 
to-morrow I will bring you my money and pay 
you." 

"No; it will cost you nothing. All the 
stolen plunder has been recovered, and I have 
been paid." 

" Let me add what 1 have to the reward you 
have received." 

The detective smiled kindly, and said': 



" No; there is nothing to be paid. And now 
let me tell you something; Albert will be re- 
stored to his position, and that will establish to 
all the world the fact of -his innocence." 
" Oh, sir, that is so gpod — so good!" ^ 
" Yes; under all the circumstances it is 
grand, Y^ou will become his wife?" 
" We are engaged to be married." 
" When will you marry?" 
" As soon as Albert is able to ask me to give 
up ray position in the school." 

" That means as soon as he is able to support 
you?" 

" Yes, sir." 

The answer came with a blush, 

" The firm feel that they owe something to 
Albert for all that he has suffered." 

" Oh, it is enough that they have done him 
justice at last." 

" They will indemnify him." 

" No need, sir." 

" They will present him with a house and 
lot, and pay him a salary adequate to the main- 
tenance of a home. " 

" Oh, sir, this is like a romance." 

" Well, it is pretty con.siderable of a romance, 
take it all through," said the detective. 

" Yes, sir, it is." 

" All this the young man will owe to you." 

" No, noR' 

" He should never forget the debt of grati- 
tude." 

" He never will forget his debt of gratitude 
to you. sir; and never will I, either, sir." 

' ' Say nothing' to any one, and come here at 
this hour to morrow.-' ' 

" Can I not go and see Albert at the jail?" 

"No; you will come here to-morrow. And 
now go away; I have business on hand." 

The day following, the detective went to the 
jail. He had a long talk with Albert Gray. He 
explained everything to the young man, and, 
as can well be imagined, he had a happy list- 
ener. 

" You will observe one fact," said Sleuth. 
" You owe all this to Mary Penham." 

" I recognize the fact, sir." 

" And you will never forget it?" 

" Never." 

" You are a very lucky young man." 

" Yes, sir, in having come out of this affair 
when all looked so black and hopeless." 

" I do not mean in that way." 

" What do you mean, sir'?" 

" I mean you are a lucky man to have won 
the love of such a true and noble girl as Mary 
Penham." 

" I fully realize that, sir." 

" You think you do?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, never forget it. for I repeat, had it 
not been for her, you would have been a ruined 
man," 

" I fully realize it." 

" And you will always bear it in mind?" 

" I will, sir." 

Later on the young .man was brought before 
the judge, who had been summoned with the 
district attorney to the detective's home. An 
affidavit was read from the woman known as 
Kate Davis, the wife of the suicide, James 
Davis, and she surrendered all the bonds and 
what there was of the plunder. Young Gray 
was formally discharged — honorably dis- 
charged; and i.n the court the parties who hatl 
been robbed announced their sati.sfaction, and 
also the fact that, to prove their belief in his in- 
nocence, he should be restored to their employ. 

■The matter was Ifegallj' closed, and Albert was ' 
a free man, and his honor was restored to him. 
He left the court-room between Badger and 
Old Sleuth, the men whose wonderful skUI had. 
led to the proof of his innocence. 

At the time named, the fair girl, Mary Pen- 
ham, arrived at Sleuth's house, and the detect- 
ive ^aid: 

" You read the evening papers?" 

" I did, sir." 

" Then you know all about it?" 

With tears streaming down her face, she an- 
swered; 

" I do. But where is Albert?" 

" Go into the parlor," said Sleuth. 

The girl went into the parlor, and what passed 
shall be the secret ot those most concerned. 

Six months following the incidents we have 
narrated, a marriage occurred, and the papers 
contained a simple announcement, and we will 
only add that Sleuth, Badger & Co. attended 
the wedding. 
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carefully followed. It is an excellent manual of refer- 
ence for all forms of engraved cards and invitations. 



THE- ART OF HOilSEKEEPING. 

BY MARY STUART SMITH. 
With Handflome Lichoirraphed Cover. 

Price 10 Cents. 

A thoroughly practical book on housekeeping by an 
experienced and celebrated housekeeper. Mrs. Shitb 
is a capable and distinguished writer upon all subjects 
connected with the kitchen and household. 



MONRO'S STAR RECITATIONS. 

Compiled and Edited by MRS. MARY E. BRYAN.' 

With Handsome Lithographed Cover* 

Price 10 Cents. 

An entirely new, choice, and entertaining collection 
of humorous, comic, tragic, sentimental, and narrative 
poems for recitation. Suitable for parlor entertain* 
ments, summer hotel entertainments, school exhibi- 
tions, exercise In elocution, evenings at home, etc. The - 
whole carefully revised, innocently amusing, instruct-- 
ive, and entertaining, forming a delightful reading book 
of poetical selections from the best authors. 



LliiE MOVEL CLUB- 
Reprint ijo. do 
price i.TO. $ 1.00 

publisi:it;r 
Charles 'Brat,in 
15rtb v;- Id St 
BROOKLYII 4, K,Y. 



